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FOR HUMOURS OF THE BLOOD, 


There is no remedy known to Science to compare with 


LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIG SALINE! 


T searches the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys, Eradicates Noxious Elements, 
Cools and Sweetens the System, Acts on the Biliary and Digestive Organs, Assists 
I’ gestion, aud Keeps the Bowels in Perfect Order. 


Administered with a little Lamptovenu’s Lime Fruir Syrup, it forms the most 
delicious thirst-quencher. 
CHILDREN TAKE IT, AND ASK FOR MORE. 
In Glass Stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 21s. each. 

Of all Chemists everywhere. Full directions for use accompany each Bottle. 
DON’T ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE, BUT GET 
LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
FROM YOUR CHEMIST; 

Or, H. LAMPLOUGH, Ltd, 1138, Holborn; 134, Cheapside; 9a, Old 
Broad 8t.; 42, Fenchurch 8t.; and 167, Strand, LONDON. 
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The Flower of the Flock.” 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


AuTHOR OF ‘MDLLE. DE Mersac,’ ‘THrrupy Hatt,’ ‘Mayor 
AND Minor,’ ‘THE WIDOWER,’ ETC. 


CuHaprTer IX, 
CONSOLATIONS. 


T was on one of those clear, crisp, cloudless evenings which are 
not unfrequent in the Highlands of Scotland at the time of 
year when summer and autumn meet, that two pleasantly weary 
sportsmen were marching down-hill towards Glenvarrie Lodge, 
Lord Carshalton’s so-called shooting-box in that delectable region 
of moor and forest. Colonel Rideout, a tall, powerful man, with 
a reddish complexion and clear grey eyes, had done pretty well 
on this, his first day’s stalking of the season, seeing that he had 
laid two fine stags low, while his companion, Charlie Strode, who 
had not had a shot, was very well satisfied to rest upon previous 
laurels earned in the same field. Both of them, therefore, were 
pleased with themselves and with one another ; so that they could 
have been in no better mood for the discussion of recent deplorable 
events. 

“TI think, you know, Charlie,” Colonel Rideout was saying, 
“that you've been quite right not to cut the service. It’s all 
very fine to talk about chucking up everything and putting your 
shoulder to the wheel and so forth; but what the deuce is the 
good of perching a soldier upon a high stool and telling him to tot 
up figures ? ” 

“None at all,” Charlie agreed; “I dare say that’s why the 
governor and Sam wouldn’t have me at any price. I put myself 
at their orders absolutely ; I couldn’t do more.” 

“Of course you couldn’t. And you’ve sold your horses, I hear, 
and cut down expenses in every possible way, and behaved like a 
regular trump, as you are, all round. It only remains for you to 
marry some woman with money.” 


* Copyright in the United States of America. 
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“T suppose so.” 

“Yes; and you can take your choice. There are plenty of 
them about just now—some not bad-looking ones too. If it comes 
to that, there’s Lilian’s little Yankee friend, Mrs. Van Rees, who 
is tremendously interested in you, I’m told.” 

“Is she?” asked Charlie quickly. 

“Well, so Lilian says; you'd better ask her about it. Lilian’s 
notion, as I dare say you know, is to marry her to Tynemouth ; 
but, bless your soul! poor old Tynemouth wouldn’t have much of 
& chance against you! Why not try your luck?” 

Charlie, who had, some weeks previously, written a letter to 
Mrs. Van Rees and had received no reply, did not answer directly. 
He merely repeated, in a self-exculpatory tone, that he had done 
all he could see his way to doing. He was conscious of being in 
@ position which seemed, upon the face of it, to call for some 
apology ; he was living upon the fat of the land (the fall of the 
house of Strode having in no wise affected his retired uncle); he 
was enjoying, and had for some time past been enjoying, the sport 
of kings; and if he was ruined, ruin was being made quite the 
reverse of rude for him. Yet it was a fact that he had parted 
with his horses, not to mention his polo ponies, and that he had 
offered to resign his commission. It must be owned that he could 
hardly have done more, and his father and brother had doubtless 
been well advised in declining to avail themselves of his assistance 
in a subordinate clerical capacity. He might, to be sure, have 
exchanged into a West India regiment ; but—as was pointed out 
to him when he put forward that valiant suggestion—the imme- 
diate result of such a proceeding would have been to break his 
mother’s heart, and economy, though laudable in itself, cannot be 
held to justify matricide. So, for the time being, he was engaged 
in slaying the beasts of the field, the fowls of the air and the fish 
in the river—gentle arts of which he was a past-master. 

Glenvarrie, nominally a shooting-lodge, was in reality a com- 
modious mansion, which was ‘always at that season of the year 
well furnished with guests. These were assembled at tea in the 
spacious entrance-hall when Colonel Rideout and his young cousin 
returned from the hill, and if the former received the congratula- 
tions which were his due, amiable attentions were more lavishly 
bestowed upon the latter. Popular as Charlie Strode had ever 
been, a touch of the frost of misfortune had been required, it 
seemed, to prove to him how many and how sincerely attached 
were his friends. Experiences of that nature are generally 
supposed to be rare; but much depends upon the position and 
personality of the sufferer. It was, after all, natural enough to 
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compassionate poor Charlie, who was understood to have behaved 
quite admirably, and who certainly could not be blamed for the 
catastrophe which had made havoc of his prospects. His father, 
perhaps, had found the uses of adversity less sweet. Lord 
Carshalton, for instance—vexed, humiliated, and to some extent, 
no doubt, out of pocket—could hardly trust himself to speak 
about the gross incompetence displayed by certain members of 
his family, while he had nothing but affectionate sympathy for his 
brilliant and unlucky nephew. 

“Let him have both shots, did you?” said he. “Ah, yes— 
just like you, Charlie. Well, well, I'll take care that it shall 
be your turn next time.” 

Despite the altruism with which he was credited, it was, upon 
an average, his turn twice out of every three times, and where 
ladies were concerned it may be said to have been invariably his 
turn. So much so, indeed, that there were moments when he 
ungratefully wished that the ladies could be induced to leave 
him alone. But he was much too polite and too fond of them to 
give any hint to that effect, and thus it came to pass that only 
at a late hour of the evening was he enabled to approach the 
one lady with whom he was anxious to have a little private 
conversation. 

“Well, how has the world been treating you all this time, 
Lilian?” he asked, when at length he escaped, with the loss of a 
few sovereigns, from the fair gamblers who claimed his participa- 
tion in a round game after dinner. 

“Oh, about as well as one deserves,” answered Mrs. Rideout. 
“T only wish it had been treating you upon the same principle.” 

“Perhaps it has,” Charlie modestly said, as he seated himself 
beside his cousin. ‘ My deserts are small, I’m afraid ; yet—here 
I am.” 

“ And here you are going to stay for some time, I hope. You 
might as well be here as anywhere else, mightn’t you?” 

She saved him the trouble of putting a question which was on 
the tip of his tongue by adding presently, “I had a letter from 
Prue Van Rees the other day.” 

“So Bob was telling me. According to him, she is kind 
enough to take an interest in poor diminished me.” 

“Did Bob say that? Yes; she’s interested. Of course, you 
know—well, she’s an American.” 

“Of course I know that she’s an American. Does that detract 
from her interest in a humble Briton?” 

“No; only it makes her look at things from a point of view 
which isn’t exactly ours. In her country, I suppose, people are 

x 2 
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always making and losing fortunes; when a man finds that he is 
at his last dollar he simply takes off his coat and sets to work to 
amass a fresh supply. She doesn’t realise that it isn’t so simple 
as that here.” 

“ Ah!—in other words she wants to know why I don’t take my 
coat off?” 

Mrs. Rideout had to confess that her correspondent had put 
some such query. “As if you hadn’t been ready to take your 
coat off, poor boy !—and your uniform too, if that would have been 
any use.” 

“T believe I ought to take it off. It’s a horribly expensive 
uniform, and the 30th is about as expensive a regiment as 
there is.” 

“Yes; but you aren’t reduced to downright beggary, and I don’t 
see why you ever should be. I hope and think that you will pull 
through all right in the end. There are ways which Prue Van 
Rees doesn’t seem to understand—oh yes, there are ways! That 
is””—here Mrs. Rideout paused and fixed a somewhat anxious pair 
of eyes upon her cousin—“ that is, unless you do something 
desperately and deplorably foolish.” 

“Am I likely to commit any act of desperate and deplorable 
folly ?” inquired the young man, laughing. 

“Oh, I don’t think so,” answered Mrs. Rideout, somewhat 
reassured by his air of innocent surprise. “Very likely Prue 
doesn’t really think so either; it was only something that she 
said about—Lucy Bramston, of all people in the world.” 

“And what,” asked Charlie, with a creditably unmoved coun- 
tenance, “ had she to say about Lucy Bramston ?” 

“T can’t remember her exact words ; I may have misunderstood 
them, but they rather alarmed me for a moment. I do hope there 
isn’t anything of that sort, Charlie.” 

“My dear Lilian, do you seriously imagine that Lucy and I 
contemplate an elopement? As we haven’t a sixpence between 
us, and as we have been more like brother and sister than 
anything else since she came to live with my mother, that theory 
seems just a little bit far-fetched, doesn’t it?” 

This may have been rather disingenuous; but upon such 
subjects it has always been considered allowable to mislead 
impertinent questioners, and Lilian had no business to catechise 
her cousin. Still less had Mrs. Van Rees had any business to 
betray confidences, as she appeared to have done. Charlie was 
so hurt with Mrs. Van Rees and so disappointed in her that he 
did not deign to make those inquiries with regard to her future 
movements which he had contemplated introducing after a casual 
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fashion, and the remainder of his talk with Lilian bore reference 
only to his parents, about whom she evinced a kindly solicitude. 

“Oh yes; they’re staying on at Meads, in a sort of broken- 
winged style,” he said. “I don’t know whether the place will 
have to be sold eventually or not—of course it takes a lot of 
keeping up, and there has been a wholesale exodus of servants— 
but for the time being they must have a roof of some kind over 
their heads, and purchasers aren’t to be found at a moment's 
notice. My mother is as cheerful and resigned as possible—and 
as incapable as possible. She simply can’t realise what it means 
to be without ready money.” 

“Nor you either, I should think,” observed Mrs. Rideout, 
with a lenient, sympathetic glance at her neighbour, who so 
obviously, like Lady Caroline’s riverside domain, required a lot of 
keeping up. 

Charlie responded with a deprecating hoist of his broad 
shoulders. “Nor I either,” he mournfully acquiesced. 

Yet he had realized that many things which are possible for the 
rich are clean out of the question for the poor. He had realized, 
for example—and had felt it only right to tell Lucy Bramston as 
much—that, although a prospectively rich man may, at a pinch, 
marry in defiance of his parents’ disapproval, a pauper must 
perforce choose between marrying money and remaining single. 
And Lucy, rather to his surprise, had been instantly and unre- 
servedly of that opinion. All, she had declared, must be over 
between them. She had never had much hope; but now she saw 
that there was absolutely none, and she wished him to think of 
her for the future only as one who would always be his friend and 
would always rejoice in any good fortune that might befall him. 
Must it be confessed that the release for which he had yearned 
was less welcome to him than it should have been when thus 
formulated? Our vanity, alas! is apt to be the most sensitive 
spot in our moral anatomy, and although Charlie was no longer 
in love (if indeed he had ever been so) with Miss Lucy, it may be 
that he did not relish being discarded by her with such prompti- 
tude and such apparent facility. He was, however, at all events 
free—quite honourably and unavoidably free—and he would fain 
have made Mrs. Van Rees acquainted with that fact. But Mrs. 
Van Rees, it appeared, did not care a button whether he was free 
or not. She had sneered at him—he felt sure from Lilian’s 
manner that she had sneered at him—for continuing to eat the 
bread of idleness ; she was only interested in him to the extent of 
wondering a little whether he had made his changed fortunes a 
pretext for throwing Lucy Bramston over or not; she had even, 
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in a most uncalled-for way, conveyed hints to her correspondent 
respecting a matter which she was in honour bound to keep 
secret. Charlie, as he got into bed, resolved to trouble his mind 
no more about Mrs. Van Rees. Also, before dropping off to sleep 
—which, in his case, was usually a process synchronous with the 
laying of his head upon the pillow—he commended the entire 
female sex to the devil. A world in which deer and grouse and 
salmon still abound can very well afford to dispense with women, 
and it was his intention to fish the upper reaches of the river on 
the morrow. 

But there was to be no more salmon-fishing for Charlie Strode 
that year, no more joyous tramping over heathery uplands or 
laborious crawling upon the surface of spongy morasses, nor any 
more sighs of relieved satisfaction at the thud of the well-directed 
bullet and the death-leap of the slain stag. Ere noon on the 
following day he was speeding southwards in an express train, 
summoned by a telegram which briefly warned him that he had 
no time to lose if he wished to see his father again alive. It is, 
however, a far cry from the Highlands of Scotland to the valley 
of the Thames, and prompt as was Charlie’s response to that 
telegraphic appeal, twenty-four hours elapsed between the moment 
of its delivery to him and his arrival at Datchet, where the 
station-master told him, with a mournful shake of the head, that 
he was too late. 

“ Had a seizure directly after he came home from the City day 
before yesterday, sir,” said that official, who had been the recipient 
of many bounties from poor old Mr. Strode in the prosperous past, 
‘ and never rallied. Passed away quite quiet and peaceful, they 
tell me, yesterday forenoon. Sv you couldn’t have been in time, 
sir, if it had been ever so.” 

Sam Strode met the heir—the heir for whom, alas! there was 
no inheritance—upon the threshold of the silent, mist enshrouded 
mansion. 

“T ought to have let you know a week ago,” Sam remorsefully 
confessed. “He hada threatening then, and he knew what was 
coming, and so did I; but he wouldn’t let me send for you. Of 
course we couldn’t foresee that the end was so near.” 

Charlie was a good deal moved. Mr. Strode had never been a 
demonstrative man, nor had any member of his family, save Sam, 
been brought into intimate relations with him; yet he had been 
a very generous, very tolerant father, and there was something 
undefinably pathetic about his exit, without a demand or a 
complaint, from a world which, as he may not improbably have 
thought, had had enough of him. 
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“T suppose you and he didn’t want-to spoil my fun,” Charlie 
said. ‘ You set me down as a selfish beggar—and small blame to 
you.” 

“No, no; you mustn't think that!” Sam protested. “It was 
just because he knew how unselfish you are that he wouldn’t 
allow me to write. You would have come like a shot, of course, 
and then’my mother, who suspected nothing, would have been 
frightened out of her wits. We really acted for the best—though 
I'm sorry now that I didn’t take it upon me to disobey orders.” 

He added, after a moment, “I can’t feel very sorry for the poor 
old governor ; he never held up his head again after the smash, 
and I doubt whether he could have lived long enough, in any 
case, to see the prospect of brighter times. What one is thankful 
for is that he did live long enough to recognise that he had a son 
of whom he might well feel proud.” 

“ Ah, yes—a younger son.” 

“Good gracious, no! With the best will in the world he 
couldn’t have found much to be proud of in me. But your pluck 
and good temper and readiness to give up everything were the 
greatest possible consolation to him—as they have been to 
us all,” 


And the ridiculous part of this statement was that it was 
perfectly true. 


CHaprer X. 
THE STRAIGHT THING. 


“My dear boy,” exclaimed Lady Caroline, “ you are all I have left 
in the world now! Don’t, out of a mistaken idea of duty, deprive 
me of my one remaining pride and comfort!” 

“ There’s still the garden,” Charlie observed. 

“Well, yes, as you say, there’s the garden; though I doubt 
whether it ought to be there—or rather whether I ought to be 
here. Poor old garden, with its absurd two men and a boy to 
keep it decent! No—as I told your uncle just now, I’m prepared 
to make all the sacrifices that may be thought necessary; I’m 
prepared to make the best of a suburban villa, with lilacs and 
laburaums and monkeys-puzzle and half a dozen hideous, stiff 
borders just outside the windows. But I am not prepared to see 
you cut adrift from all your friends and associations and thrust 
into a grimy City office where you would eat your heart out ina 
year. Don’t break mine by talking any more about such mon- 
strous impossibilities !” 
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It was on the day of Mr. Strode’s funeral that this pathetic 
appeal was addressed to a would-be Curtius. The melancholy 
rites were over—rites rendered doubly melancholy by reason of 
the inappropriate pomp with which they had been solemnised and 
the very large attendance of relatives and friends which they had 
attracted. When a man’s sole raison d’étre has been to possess 
millions, and when he has on a sudden lost all his money (not to 
mention a good deal of other people’s money into the bargain), 
what sort of an applicable funeral oration can be pronounced over 
his lifeless body? “De mortuis nil nisi bonwm,” Charlie had 
heard one of the bystanders remark, with equal generosity and 
originality. No doubt other remarks, less charitable, had been 
whispered in the damp churchyard on that grey autumn after- 
noon, and had failed to reach the ear of the chief mourner. When 
a special train had borne away the throng of sable-clad gentlemen 
who had come down to Datchet in evidence of a respect which 
perhaps they were unable to feel, a family conclave, presided over 
by Lord Carshalton, was held in the library at Meads, and as soon 
as this had broken up, Charlie, full of the noblest resolutions, had 
sought out his mother to acquaint her with some of its decisions 
and counsels, 

But if it be a fine thing—as of course it is—to play the part 
of Curtius, a man cannot becomingly ride down his own mother 
as a measure preliminary to leaping into the abyss, and thus 
it came to pass that our hero, after some argument, was fain 
to temporise. He would not, he promised, at once resign his 
commission; he would wait a little longer and see whether he 
could not secure some staff appointment which would at least 
provide him with bread and butter. Lord Carshalton himself had 
not advised hasty measures—had only pointed out, as in duty 
bound, that there were attainable commercial openings, and that 
an officer in the 30th Lancers can by no manner of means live 
npon his pay. 

For the rest, Lady Caroline was not really poor in the absolute 
sense of that term; she was but impoverished, and utterly 
disqualified by nature and experience from accommodating herself 
to her novel situation. Not, to be sure, that she deemed herself 
so; on the contrary, she took leave to think that her economies, 
since the catastrophe, had been of a drastic, uncompromising 
order. Had she not reorganised her household, root and branch, 
dismissed servants wholesale, put down horses and carriages, 
ceased to take in a dozen weekly papers, and given instructions 
that groceries should for the future be procured from the Stores ? 
She had, in truth, accomplished all these reforms—had accom- 
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plished them, too, with admirable philosophy and good humour— 
but what it was quite certain that she would never do was to 
strike a balance between revenue and expenditure, so as to bring 
the latter into rigid conformity with the former. “ Hang it all, 
@ man must have a biscuit!” protested a certain embarrassed 
duke, when it was deferentially suggested to him that the 
services of his French chef might be dispensed with ; and in like 
manner Lady Caroline urged that Charlie really must not be 
reduced to hurrying off to the City every day like a common 
person. It had never occurred to her to deprecate that species of 
slavery in the case of her late husband; but perhaps at the 
bottom of her heart she had always recognised in poor dear John 
a common person. She had been fond of her poor dear John, and 
had wept bitterly over his misfortunes and his subsequent death ; 
yet she had not been exactly intimate with him, and, unpretending 
though her ways and manners were, she had probably not for- 
gotten at any time that she belonged by birth to the class which 
only admitted him to membership in virtue of his wealth. In 
that class her son—seeing that he was her son—had a claim to 
be included. As for Sam—well, Sam was the best of good boys; 
but he was essentially his father’s son. 

Sam, as a fact, did not very perceptibly take after the late 
Mr. Strode either in appearance or in character; but he had been 
admitted rather more deeply than anybody else into his father’s 
confidence, and this enabled him to speak pretty positively as to 
the latter’s wishes with regard to Charlie. 

“ He was dead against your giving up soldiering,” the younger 
brother assured the elder that same evening; “he knew that you 
would always loathe business, and that a 

“ That I should be sure to turn out a dismal failure at it?” 

“Oh no; you couldn’t be a failure at anything, if you tried. 
But why should you try to be either a failure or a success in an 
utterly uncongenial occupation? That was the governor’s feeling 
—and it’s mine.” 

“Tt appears to be my mother’s feeling,” observed Charlie, with 
a deprecatory laugh and a slight shrug of his shoulders. “All 
the same, my clear duty, as head of the family now, is to pull the 
family through, if I can. In other words, I must make money or 
save it, or both.” 

“ Asif you hadn’t been saving it!” cried Sam warmly. “ As 
if we didn’t all know that you had been quietly doing your very 
utmost, without asking for a word of thanks! But cutting down 
expenses is one thing and throwing up your profession is 
another.” He added, after a brief pause, “Of course everything 
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is still in confusion, and it’s impossible to say yet what the future 
may have in store for us; but, between ourselves, I have my hopes. 
Oh, I don’t mean to say that I anticipate anything splendid ; only 
I think that, in due course of time, we may find ourselves with 
our heads above water once more. At any rate, J shall not bea 
burden upon my mother, for I am to have a salary more than 
sufficient for my support.” 

“ And how about your humble servant? It looks rather as if I 
should have to be a burden upon somebody.” 

This was so obviously inevitable that Sam was forced to seek 
refuge in evasion. “ Don’t you bother about money,” said he; 
“you're living as economically as it’s possible for you to live, 
and until we can get matters ship-shape there’s no knowing 
what your future income will be. Very likely there will be 
something for you; I quite hope there will. Meanwhile, why 
worry ?” 

“I’m not worrying,” Charlie declared—and in truth it was 
scarcely his habit to do so. “I want to do the straight thing, 
that’s all.” 

Sam was very sure of that. He was sure, at all events, that 
his admirable brother was anxious to run straight with regard to 
the subject under discussion. But there was another subject 
as to which it was borne in upon him that he ought to say a 
word ; so presently, with a red face and some mumbled prefatory 
apologies, he said it. 

“It’s no business of mine, I know; but I’ve heard something 
and seen more, and—and—in short, would you mind telling me 
how you stand with Lucy ?” 

“Not a bit,” answered Charlie; though he did mind a little. 
“That’s all off. It ought never to have been on, and in fact 
it never was exactly on. Still, if I had been the rich man that I 
thought I was—— However, I’m a pauper, and that’s conclusive. 
She herself told me as much, in the plainest language, immediately 
after the smash.”’ 

Sam looked surprised and even a trifle incredulous. “Do 
you mean that she actually broke with you on that ground?” he 
asked. 

“Well, we broke with one another ; we didn’t cease to be good 
friends. I'm not complaining—far from it. On the contrary, 
I’m thankful that we have both of us common sense enough to 
realise hard facts. Besides, to confess the whole truth, I fancy 
we both felt that we had been rather wanting in common sense 


when—when the foolish affair began. Now let us say no more 
about it.” 
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The docile Sam said no more about it, but perhaps he formed 
his own conclusions, and perbaps these were not very far removed 
from accuracy. Doubtless it was, in any case, right that Lucy 
should be set free, and whether she had claimed her liberty or 
had it forced upon her was, as he had already acknowledged, no 
business of his, 

The common sense with which Miss Lucy had been credited 
was not, it must be owned, conspicuously displayed on the 
ensuing afternoon, when she encountered the good friend who 
was no longer her lover wandering all by himself along the river 
bank, and appealed to him to give her his candid advice with 
respect to a difficult question. 

“Aunt Caroline wants me to stay with her, but I am almost 
sure that I ought not to remain upon her hands any longer like 
this. It was different when she had plenty of money ; but now— 
what do you think?” 

“There can’t be two opinions about the matter,” Charlie 
unhesitatingly answered ; “of course my mother mustn’t be left 
to live alone, if we can help it.” 

“She will have Sam.” 

“Much she will see of Sam! It just comes to this, that if 
you desert her she will have to engage a paid companion. And 
what is to become of you, I should like to know, if you do desert 
her?” 

The customary alternatives to living upon charity were men- 
tioned. Miss Bramston might herself become a paid companion, 
or @ governess, or a typographist, or even some fashionable 
milliner’s assistant. The girl spoke in good faith; she was really 
eager to earn her own living by some means or other, and only 
doubtful whether, after all, the finger of duty did not point 
towards remaining where she was and doing what she could 
for her widowed protectress. Buta conversation begun in that 
style could have but one outcome. It is easier and, from many 
points of view, more desirable to marry than to lay the foundations 
of a lucrative millinery establishment, and anybody can under- 
stand how, before five minutes had elapsed, Lucy found herself so 
situated that she must needs give reasons for repudiating all idea 
of matrimony. Some readers may likewise be able to understand 
how unavoidable was the demonstration which resulted from the 
avowal of those reasons. Constituted as Charlie Strode was, he 
could no more hear a woman own that she loved him without 
kissing her (especially when, as in this instance, he had had 
doubts of her constancy) than refrain from swallowing a proffered 
glass of champagne or lighting a tendered cigarette. “Cela 
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n'engage a rien,’ he might have said, and such a phrase would 
only have expressed his honest belief. 

Lucy, as experience should have warned him, was inclined 
towards more serious impressions; yet her renunciation of any- 
thing resembling a claim upon the man whom she loved was as 
explicit as could be wished. She herself was vowed to celibacy— 
it was a matter of choice, or perhaps a matter of no choice, so far 
as she was concerned—but Charlie was to consider himself as free 
as air. “We know what can’t be; we won’t worry any more 
about what might have been,” she concluded, with much practical 
good sense. 

It scarcely needs to be added that he took her at her word. 
One concession deserves another, and since she had by this time 
promised not to distress him by casting herself adrift upon the 
wide world, he could do no less than comply with her entreaty 
that he would not vainly distress himself. It was a sad pity, no 
doubt, that the dear girl should be so devoted to him; but, when 
all was said, she would get over it. Doesn’t one invariably get 
over these light afflictions, which are but for a moment? 

Well, perhaps not invariably. There was his own devotion to 
Mrs. Van Rees, for example, which he was not getting over at all, 
despite a vigorous resolve to forget her. When he returned—as 
he did within a few days—to his regiment and his welcoming 
comrades in arms, he found that life had, somehow or other, lost 
its savour; and this, not because there was to be no hunting and 
no steeplechasing for him, as in winters gone by, not because 
each morning’s post brought him uncivil reminders of “accounts 
rendered,” not because his banker's book showed a balance on the 
wrong side, nor because the sale of his horses, so precipitately 
ordered at the worst time of year, had turned out a most un- 
profitable transaction, but simply and solely because a little 
American widow, whose image he could not dismiss from his 
mind, appeared to have completely and contentedly dismissed 
him from hers. Thus Nemesis pays off scores and establishes an 
equilibrium amongst her victims. 

But kind Fortune, like Nemesis, must have her turn in the 
conduct of human affairs, and towards the middle of November 
this dejected young man was favoured with what (being so 
chastened by adversity) he acknowledged to be a stroke of luck. 
One evening, for the first time since his father’s death, he went 
to the theatre with a couple of brother officers, and hardly had he 
taken his seat in the stalls when he became aware of a lady who, 
from a box just above the stage, was waving a friendly salutation 
to him. Mrs. Van Rees, whose exquisite attire proclaimed her 
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fresh from Paris, had beside her one of Charlie’s numerous female 
friends, so that he felt no hesitation, as soon as the first act was 
over, in knocking at the door of the box, into which he was at 
once admitted. His swift advance caused him to stumble over 
the long legs of Lord Tynemouth, who was seated in the back- 
ground; but little did he care for Tynemouth or his obstructive 
legs. It may have been because Charlie had met with so very 
few serious rivals in his life that he was exempt from the ignoble 
passion of jealousy. 

“T was afraid you weren’t coming back at all,” he exclaimed, 
a trifle breathlessly. 

“Why, didn’t I tell you I was coming back?” Mrs. Van Rees 
returned, offering him two fingers of the hand which held 
her fan. 

“TI believe you did; but how was I to know that you hadn’t 
changed your mind ?” 

“Oh, I don’t change my mind; I’m not built that way,” she 
answered ‘laughing ; whereat Lord Tynemouth heaved an audible 
confirmatory sigh. 

The scene and the circumstances were scarcely propitious for 
Charlie, who remained awhile where he was, and obtained no 
share in Mrs. Van Rees’s undivided attention. Not until the 
performance was at an end, and he had elbowed his way to her 
side through the throng of departing playgoers, was he able to 
ask reproachfully, “ Why didn’t you answer my letter? Didn’t 
it reach you ?” 

“Qh, your letter,” she returned, smiling. “ Yes, it reached 
me. I left it unanswered—for reasons. Not, I beg you to 
believe, out of negligence or indifference.” 

“That is good hearing,” cried the young man. “I wonder 
what in the world they could have been—those reasons!” 

“Well, they're rather too intricate to be shouted over my 
shoulder in the course of the hop, skip and jump which divide 
me from my carriage. Come and see me some afternoon and you 
shall hear them, if you like.” 

“The old address?” Charlie had just time to inquire. 

“Oh yes, the old address. I’m a yearly tenant now—or, at 
least, a tenant for one year. Aw plaisir!” 

And with that she vanished upon the arm of her landlord, who 
was waiting to escort her out. 
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Cuapter XI. 
LADY CAROLINE’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


“T want to do the straight thing,” Charlie Strode had assured his 
younger brother ; and since his previous career (as everybody who 
had been brought into close relations with him on the turf and 
elsewhere would have been only too glad to testify) had been 
absolutely straight, there is no reason to doubt that he spoke 
sincerely. Yet it will have been observed that he had not made 
the best of starts with regard to Lucy Bramston, and perhaps it 
ought to be added that, if he had been perfectly candid, he would 
have mentioned the circumstance that he owed a good deal of 
money in various quarters as an argument against his continuing 
to serve her Majesty in his actual costly capacity. The fact is 
that to be quite straightforward is a somewhat harder task than 
may at first sight appear, and some latitude has always been 
allowed by the just and benevolent to poor human nature when 
confronted with problems relating to love and money. It could 
scarcely be expected of Charlie that he should tell the whole 
unflattering truth to a girl whom he had more than once em- 
braced ; and as for his debts—well, he hoped, with a little luck 
and a little judgment, to pay them off before the end of the cross- 
country racing season. Why, in the meanwhile, vex his mother 
and Sam by alluding to embarrassments which it was palpably 
out of their power to alleviate? But from Mrs. Van Rees, at all 
events, he had had no concealments whatever, and he therefore 
felt that she was guilty of the most crying injustice when he 
called upon her a few days after their encounter at the theatre, 
and she accused him in so many words of being a whited 
sepulchre. 

“T can’t think what you mean!” he declared, in genuine 
bewilderment. ‘“‘ Whatever I may be—and far be it from me to 
deny that I’m not up to much—I make so bold as to say that I 
am neither a hypocrite nor a humbug.” 

“Oh, but you are!” the inexorable little lady rejoined; “and 
the proof of it is that you haven’t kept, or attempted to keep, one 
of the noble resolutions which you proclaimed with such a flourish 
of trumpets in your letter to me.” 

“‘T blew no trumpet,” Charlie protested, flushing slightly, “and 
I’ve kept every resolution that I’ve been allowed to keep. I 
suppose you think that I oughtn’t to be still in a regiment like 
the 30th. Well, sodoI; but my people think otherwise. They 
may be right, too, for 1 wasn’t educated to earn my living in any 
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way except soldiering. And all my horses went up to Tattersall’s 
a few days after I wrote to you.” 

“Did they? I apologise to that extent, then. Nevertheless, 
you don’t look to me very much like a ruined man, and, from all 
I hear, you haven’t behaved much like one. I waited to see how 
you would behave before committing myself in writing to all the 
sympathy that quivered upon the point of my pen.” 

“Ah! you wouldn’t have waited if you had really sym- 
pathised.” 

“ You don’t know what a precious commodity my sympatby is, 
Captain Strode; it is only bestowed upon those who first deserve 
it, and then appreciate it at its full value. But I can serve you 
with a liberal dose of compassion, if that will do as well.” 

“Tt will do better than nothing,” Charlie replied, with touching 
humility. ‘All the same, I don’t quite know what I have done 
that you should be so tremendously down upon me.” 

“T know what you haven’t done, though, and what you aren’t 
going todo. If Lilian Rideout, who has been corresponding with 
me regularly during my absence, had announced that you were 
about to make a fresh start in life as a hard-working man, and 
that you had invited Miss Bramston to share your laborious lot, 
words would have failed me to express my sympathy.” 

“They seem to have failed you as it is.” 

“T couldn’t express sentiments which I didn’t entertain, could 
I? SolI remained discreetly silent.” 

“Tf it comes to that, I don’t know so much about your silence 
or your discretion,” observed Charlie. “ Was it quite fair to go 
and hint to my cousin that there was something between Lucy 
and me?” 

Mrs. Van Rees laughed. “It was not quite fair, I grant you 
that,” she answered, “although the very faint hint that I gave 
could do you no injury. Curiosity was my excuse—a poor 
excuse, if you like. I wanted to get at the truth about that 
affair.” 

“ Yet you knew the truth better than anybody.” 

“Oh, I knew you would disentangle yourself, and I am sure 
you are disentangled by this time. But I wondered—and I am 
still wondering—what your methods were.” 

If that was all, she was entirely welcome to the desired in- 
formation. Charlie could state with perfect truth that liberty 
had been not so much solicited by him as thrust upon him, and 
that Lucy, immediately on being made aware of the changed 
conditions, had renounced all idea of ever becoming his wife. 
That, his confidante thought, sounded probable enough (for Lucy 
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had never, for some reason or other, held a particularly exalted 
position in her esteem), and she acknowledged that nobody is 
bound to remain faithful to vows from which he has been volun- 
tarily released. But she turned an obstinately deaf ear to certain 
diffidently tentative vows which were, in the sequel, addressed to 
herself, and if at the end of the interview her attitude was some- 
what less hostile and accusing than at its commencement, she 
declined to regard her visitor as in any sense a self-sacrificing 
hero. 

“Your privations appear to have been confined to the loss of a 
few useless horses,” she remarked. 

“ But, indeed, they weren’t useless,” Charlie pleaded. “They 
were uncommonly useful—and so their purchaser will find, hang 
him! I don’t set up to have done much—as I tell you, I haven't 
been allowed to do much—only I don’t see why I should be called 
a fraud, either.” 

“Perhaps youre not a fraud,” Mrs. Van Rees conceded ; 
“ perhaps you're nothing worse than a disappointment.” 

“Why am I that, please?” 

“Your looking-glass will tell you, if you will consult it care- 
fully. Faces like yours have no business to belong to—what shall 
I say ?—to well-meaning incapables.” 

He had to make the best of the subtle compliment thus in- 
sinuated, for he obtained no other. It was something—not a 
great deal, to be sure, still something—to know that his face 
pleased her. His face, truth to tell, had hitherto been his for- 
tune, and it was so now in a far more literal sense than of yore. 
He was partly conscious of that somewhat important fact. 

A fact which might or might not prove to possess some ulti- 
mate importance was not communicated to him, namely, that his 
mother, in a very friendly little black-edged note, had begged 
Mrs. Van Rees, in case that lady should find herself with a 
disengaged day upon her hands, to bestow it upon a lonely old 
woman down at Datchet, whose chrysanthemums were considered 
by some people worthy of a visit. This invitation, the cause and 
meaning of which stood out from it too staringly to be ignored 
even by the most unsuspicious of well-to-do widows, Mrs. Van 
Rees deemed it best to keep secret. For one thing, she was not 
at all sure that she was going to accept it, and for another, she 
credited Charlie with feelings fine enough to be a little jarred by 
the announcement that it had been given. Whether she was 
right or wrong in the latter impression, she had made no mistake 
with regard to the motive of Lady Caroline’s sudden amiability. 
Poor Lady Caroline, whose feelings may have been a trifle blunted 
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by long commerce with a cynical world, and who was constitu- 
tionally averse to beating about the bush, had indeed realized that 
she was no longer in a position to turn up her nose at wealthy 
American widows. Lilian had said something to her about Lord 
Tynemouth, and she had naturally asked herself, “If Lord Tyne- 
mouth, why not Charlie?” It was so patently and pressingly 
indispensable that Charlie should marry money—even Trans- 
atlantic money, faute de mieux! Hence the prompt black- 
bordered overture. 

It met with no postal response; but one afternoon, about a 
week after it had been despatched, a fly drove up to the door at 
Meads, and presently Mrs. Van Rees’s card was handed to her 
ladyship, who at once gave instructions that the visitor should be 
admitted. And a very pleasant-mannered, self-possessed, taste- 
fully-attired little person this American lady appeared to the 
now unprejudiced eye of her hostess when she stepped quickly in 
and explained : 

“TI have been doing my duty as an admiring foreigner by 
inspecting Windsor Castle, and I thought you would allow me to 
call upon you on the return journey.” 

“Delighted to see you; but we hoped you would lunch with 
us,” answered Lady Caroline (thinking to herself, “Oh, she would 
do; I don’t see at all why she shouldn’t do.”) 

“ That was more than kind of you. There wouldn’t have been 
time, though, unless I had cut out half of the programme in the 

. guide-book, and it’s only once in a while that I can secure a whole 
spare day. You are all so hospitable over here that I might as 
well be in New York for any leisure that I get.” 

Mrs. Van Rees had been in great request amongst social 
notabilities. She did not proclaim this; but the circumstance 
was elicited from her by a succession of blunt queries, and the 
list of those who had recently been privileged to entertain her 
produced the effect which she had quite expected it to produce. 
Nevertheless, she came to the conclusion that Lady Caroline was 
not asnob. Lady Caroline evidently, and not inexcusably, wanted 
vouchers; but there was something about the stout, homely 
woman in the widow’s weeds which precluded the idea of personal 
vulgarity. She was anxious, no doubt, to do what could be done 
for her impoverished and inept son. Mrs. Van Rees was not 
inclined to quarrel with her for doing it with such direct naiveté. 

The chrysanthemums were presently inspected, and Lady 
Caroline, while drawing attention to the most recent varieties, 
took occasion to remark: “ No more novelties for me after this 
year. I shall have to propagate from the old stock now.” 
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“T should think you wouldn’t want anything more lovely than 
what you have,” said Mrs. Van Rees. 

“Well, one always yearns for what one can’t have; it isn’t 
necessary to go in for gardening in order to make that discovery. 
I suppose,” added Lady Caroline, without pause or preface, “ you 
have seen my son Charlie since you returned to London ?” 

“ He was so kind as to call upon mea short time ago,” Mrs. 
Van Rees answered. “Is he interested in chrysanthemums ?” 

“Dear me, no! What put such an idea as that into your 
head?” 

“T couldn’t quite trace the connection between him and what 
you were saying. But perhaps he is one of the people who yearn 
for what they can’t have.” 

Lady Carcline sighed. ‘“ He pretends that he doesn’t, but that 
is only to comfort me, I am afraid. It stands to reason that he 
must miss all he has lost, poor boy.” 

“Well, he’s young,” observed Mrs. Van Rees cheerfully; “he 
has plenty of time yet to make his fortune.” 

“ Ah, that might be so if we were in the United States; but in 
this country it takes several generations to make such a fortune 
as ours was. Not to mention commercial training, which, of 
course, Charlie hasn’t had. No; one really doesn’t see what is to 
become of him. Unless, indeed, he were to——” 

“Make your mind easy; I guess he will,” said Mrs. Van Rees 
drily. 

The eyes of the two women met, and they laughed simultane- 
ously. If they had not quite arrived at mutual comprehension— 
as they thought they had—they were not very far off it, and, for 
some reason which neither could have explained, they then and 
there conceived a mutual liking which was destined to prove 
durable. But, for all that, Mrs. Van Rees had not the most 
remote intention of conferring her hand and her fortune upon the 
young man whose only possible way of salvation his mother and 
she so accurately foresaw. 

When the two ladies returned from the conservatory to the 
drawingroom they found Lucy and Sam confabulating before the 
fire, with their heads rather close together. Perhaps it was 
Mrs. Van Rees’s swift, scrutinising and faintly amused glance 
that caused the latter to blush superfluously and hasten to explain, 
“‘ We were talking about Charlie.” 

“Well, you're doing that all the time, aren’t you?” asked 
Mrs. Van Rees. 

“Charlie is going to ride Bob’s horse at Lingfield next week,” 
Sam informed his mother. “I’m awfully glad he has got the 
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mount. Lucy thinks steeplechasing is dangerous, but I tell her 
it isn’t half as dangerous as moping.” 

“You have never seen Charlie mope in your life,” cried Lady 
Caroline reprovingly. ‘ Nor has anybody else.” 

“Oh, he has any amount of pluck and spirit, of course,” Sam 
agreed ; “only it 1s pretty hard upon him, you know, to be done 
out of every kind of winter amusement. A day’s racing or a day 
with the hounds every now and then will do him no end of good.” 

Charlie, his bygone exploits, his present deprivations and the 
noble attitude which he had taken up with regard to these, 
monopolised the conversation until Mrs. Van Rees rose to depart. 

“Well,” thought that shrewd observer while she was being 
driven towards the station in the falling darkness, “I’m free to 
admit that there are excuses for him. If he is selfish and lazy 
his family deserve no pity, for they seem to have done their level 
best to make him what he is. I shall be sorry for his wife, 
though. Also I’m sorry for the red-headed younger brother, who 
is evidently worth dozens of him, and who has the air of being 
foolishly attached to the demure little miss. I don’t feel moved 
to any heartrending degree of sorrow for her; she may console 
herself with Samuel yet. Poor Samuel!” 


Cuapter XII. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS. 


“THe demure little miss,” as she had been called by Mrs. Van 
Rees (whom it was her misfortune to exasperate), found Sam 
thoroughly consoling in one capacity, if she neither expected nor 
wished him to prove so in that which the American lady con- 
templated. Sam understood her; Sam, as she said to him when 
they resumed their interrupted conversation after their visitor's 
exit, “ knew all about it,” and she was moved to gentle reproach 
on his retorting dubiously, “Ah, but doI, though? That’s just 
the question.” 

Well, at any rate, he knew that all was finally over between 
her and the man whom she loved ; he knew, too, that she no longer 
thought of abandoning her natural protectress and seeking her 
fortune in the cold outer world. If he did not know at whose 
instigation she had relinquished that somewhat fantastic project, 
and if the particulars of a certain recent interview upon the river 
bank had been withheld from him, that was only because there 
are subjects about which it is difficult to talk without foolish 
emotion. However, since he pressed her, and since his unfailing 
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sympathy—which had been evidenced in a hundred ways—gave 
him some right to press her, she presently confessed enough of 
what had passed between her and Charlie to remove all shadow of 
doubt from the mind of her faithful partisan. 

“T see,” cried he—and really his tone seemed to imply that 
he had been relieved of a painful misgiving; ‘“ it’s for his own 
sake that you refuse to hold him to his word, not because you care 
any the less for him now that he is a poor man.” 

“Oh, Sam!” exclaimed the girl. 

“It comes of being so much in the City,” Sam penitently 
pleaded ; ‘‘ you’ve no idea how one loses belief in anybody’s dis- 
interestedness when one lives in the sort of atmosphere that I’ve 
been breathing lately. Besides, what Charlie said—but that 
doesn’t signify now. The only thing that does signify is that you 
and he are still as much in love with one another as you ever 
were. Now, look here, Lucy; I don’t want you to give up hope 
—you mustn’t give up hope. It’s much too soon for me yet to 
make any promises; but I see my way a little more clearly every 
day, and this I may tell you—our position isn’t desperate. I 
don’t mean that the firm will pull round next year or the year 
after, nor that we shall ever in my lifetime be what we once 
were ; but I do think that there will be ultimate profits, and then, 
of course, Charlie will have his share of them.” 

“ But he is not a member of the firm, is he?” Lucy objected. 

“That’s not the question. Under my father’s will he would 
have inherited a large fortune, which naturally can’t be paid to 
him, as there aren’t any funds. But his claim stands, all the 
same,” 

“Ts that the law?” inquired Lucy wonderingly. 

Sam did not think it necessary to state that there are laws quite 
as binding upon men of honour as any that can be enforced by 
the Courts. 

“The trouble is,” he went on to explain, “that other claims 
must take precedence of his. There are shareholders whose 
securities aren’t worth much at the present moment, and who 
perhaps will never be paid in full; then, as you may imagine, 
very heavy advances have been made to us, and—but I won’t 
bother and puzzle you with figures. Only you can understand 
that we have a tough job and a long job before us.” 

“You speak as if you were one of the partners already,” 
remarked the girl, smiling; for indeed it struck her as a trifle 
comic that he, in his position, should assume so confident a 
manner. She hastened to add, lest she should hurt his feelings, 
“T have no doubt you will be some day.” 
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He himself, as it happened, had none. His energy, his remark- 
able capacity for work and his ability to grapple with involved 
financial problems had been recognised, and more than one grave 
City magnate could have told her that Sam Strode was destined to 
go far. Circumstances had brought him to the front at a moment 
when almost everybody, save he, was bewildered ; his opinion had 
been asked by his seniors; his views had been adopted ; his future, 
in a certain modest sense, might be deemed assured. But Sam at 
Meads was a very different person from Sam in Lombard Street; 
so he answered, with due humility : 

“T didn’t mean to brag; all I wanted to do was to put heart 
into you. We mustn’t give in before we’re beaten, you know.” 

Lucy shook her head sadly. ‘You only convince me that we 
are beaten—or, at least, that J am,” she said. “To wait for 
years and years—-even if it were right or possible, or if Charlie 
wished it—it’s such a very, very forlorn hope, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I dare say it sounds so,” Sam owned; “ but you must 
have courage, nevertheless.” 

The girl shook her head again. “I am afraid I haven’t so 
much courage as all that.” 

“Oh, you have—you’ve lots of courage! And I'll keep you 
up to the mark,” her comforter cheerfully declared. 

To keep Charlie up to the mark would be a task of considerably 
greater difficulty, and well he knew it, although his dog-like 
fidelity to his elder brother would not suffer him to admit, even 
inwardly, that Charlie might perhaps not be worth keeping up to 
the mark. He was in truth more concerned with Lucy’s happi- 
ness than with Charlie’s, and not in the least about his own. To 
give Lucy what she wished for, to accomplish the possible and the 
impossible for her sake, this was a sufficient aim for him, as 
success in it, should that come, would be his sufficient reward. 
Scattered here and there upon the surface of this despicable little 
world are a few people like Sam Strode, and it seems almost a 
pity that there should be any. The rest of us, when we meet 
with and believe in them (but we are generally far too clever to 
believe in them), despise them for being the fools that they are, 
and whether their self-abnegation profits them anything here or 
hereafter God only knows. 

On the other hand, we can all of us find a soft place in our 
hearts for poor fellows, iike Charlie, who mean very well indeed, 
but who really cannot all of a sudden become patterns of upright 
integrity. Of course Charlie, who had no private income beyond 
what his mother could spare him, ought to have forsworn betting 
and gambling ; of course, too, it had been distinctly wrong of him 
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to imbue Lucy with false ideas respecting the nature of his affec- 
tion for her; but—who is to throw the first stone? Let it be 
admitted at once that he was assailed by temptations hard to 
resist, and that for ninety-nine mortals out of any hundred the 
question is merely one of temptation’s strength. So our young 
friend backed losers, dropped a good deal of money at cards, and 
ended his dutiful letters home with, “My love to Lucy ”—a 
message which Lady Caroline treated as a jocose fagon de parler, 
but upon which its recipient was prone to place a more serious 
interpretation. 

Mrs. Van Rees, if he had confided his various troubles to her, 
would have been quite ready to batter him with a salutary 
shower of stones; but, although he was most anxious to confide 
some at least of his troubles to her, that solace was denied him, 
and he called three time in Lowndes Square only to be informed 
that she was not at home. And the worst of it was that on the 
third occasion she certainly was at home. He could not doubt it, 
inasmuch as he had seen her descend from her carriage and enter 
the house just before he made his modest demand for admission. 
Now Charlie had never in all his life been accustomed to be 
treated in that way by any lady, and his astonishment at such a 
rebuff was fully equal to his indignation and pain. He manfully 
suppressed the two former emotions, but dwelt upon the latter 
when, as luck would have it, he was brought face to face with 
Mrs. Van Rees, a few days later, at a small dinner. 

“Why,” he reproachfully asked, “didn’t you give me a hint 
that I was becoming a bore? I shouldn’t have made myself 
ridiculous by going on hammering at your door if I had known.” 

“Ts it possible,” she exclaimed, without visible sign of remorse, 
“that I have converted you into an object of ridicule in your 
own eyes? I shall begin to think highly of myself at this 
rate. Do you suppose, now, that all the other people whom 
I haven’t been able to receive lately feel as badly about it as 
you do?” 

“I’m quite sure they don’t,” answered Charlie, somewhat 
mollified by her implied assurance that he had not been specifi- 
cally excluded ; “the other people couldn’t have wanted to see 
you half as badly as I did.” 

“Thank you for the compliment. You don’t think anybody 
else in London can be eager to see me, then ?” 

“T didn’t say that; I said nobody could be as eager as I was. 
And I don’t think anybody can mind being snubbed by you quite 
as much as I do either. However, now that I have been warned, 
I won’t give offence by thrusting myself upon you any more.” 
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“T am afraid,” observed Mrs. Van Rees drily, “that you will 
give offence to your mother if you don’t.” 

“To my mother ?” echoed Charlie, staring. 

She scrutinised his genuinely bewildered countenance for a 
moment and laughed. “I acquit you,” she said; “ you're 
innocent, But your mother is a guilty woman. She will 
murder our friendship unless we can combine against her. By 
the way, are we friends ?” 

“T had ventured to hope that we were,” answered Charlie. 

“T had the same audacity myself, and that’s why I’m going to 
be perfectly candid with you.” 

She was as good as her word, and her candour left nothing to 
be desired. Lady Caroline’s altered attitude towards her was 
not, she said, in the least surprising; circumstances had altered, 
and people’s ambitions must needs adapt themselves to circum- 
stances. 

“T have no quarrel with your mother; I dare say that, if I 
were in her place, I should: be scanning the horizon as anxiously 
as she is for moneyed widows or spinsters. Only, as I can’t 
oblige her, and as I should be sorry to deprive myself of your 
friendship, I concluded to let you know—in case she hasn’t told 
you—what her kind intentions are. Otherwise some troubles 
and embarrassments might arise in the future.” 

Charlie looked a good deal troubled and embarrassed as it was. 
He had not heard of Mrs. Van Rees’s visit to Meads, nor, of course, 
had he been informed of his mother’s change of front, which 
brought an ingenuous blush of shame to his cheeks. How clumsy 
of her—how desperately, inexcusably clumsy !—he thought. If 
she had but held her peace and been content to observe a pose of 
benevolent neutrality all that she wished for might possibly have 
been granted to her; but now—what was there to be said? 
What, after a moment’s reflection, he did say was, “I think 
you're rather hard upon my poor old mother ; she isn’t as cynical 
as you make her out.” 

“Oh, I expect she is pretty much like the rest of us,” returned 
Mrs. Van Rees placidly. ‘“ What harm is there in wanting your 
son to marry a rich woman? If I had a son that is exactly what 
I should want him todo. It doesn’t really matter whether your 
mother deserves to be called cynical or not—especially as you and 
I know that she is wasting her time. But I had to tell you about 
this so as to clear the ground and rid myself of that occasional 
inclination to snub you which you don’t like.” 

“T suppose that means that you suspect me of being a party to 
this absurd and impertinent conspiracy.” 
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“No; if I understand you at all—and I’ve studied you—you 
will never go the length of selling yourself; you are too proud, 
or too happy-go-lucky, or possibly too fond of your ease, to make 
such bargains. You might, under stress of temptation, sell other 
people, perhaps; but that’s neither here nor there. I'll be at 
home—unless I’m out—the next time you call.” 

She gave him a little nod of dismissal and turned to speak to 
Lord Tynemouth who had been hovering in the vicinity. 

Soon afterwards Charlie left the house with a heavy heart. 
There was no hope, and she had evidently intended to signify to 
him that there was none. As for her proclaimed desire to remain 
his friend, that probably meant nothing more than that she had 
sometimes found him interesting or amusing. A good way of 
ceasing to be either, it might be surmised, would be to treat her 
as a friend—which he had some vague noticn of doing—and to 
pour into her ear the doleful tale of his pecuniary difficulties. 

A very doubtful way of diminishing these suggested itself to 
him when he betook himself to a certain recently-started club of 
which he was a member, and where poker and bridge whist were 
played nightly for stakes which it may be hoped that the majority 
of those who frequented it could afford. Charlie Strode, of course, 
could not now afford to lose anything; yet he had latterly lost 
considerably more than it was possible for him to pay. And 
although, in obedience to the law of averages, the luck ought to 
have turned that night, it did not turn. 

“A few more evenings like this,” he ruefully remarked to 
Bob Rideout, with whom he walked away from the establishment 
in question, after two calamitous hours, “and my belongings will 
be put up for sale—all except my razors.” 

Colonel Rideout, a moderate gambler, and, as well-to-do-men so 
often are, a tolerably constant winner, clapped him on the shoulder 
reassuringly. 

“Don’t worry, old man; you'll get it all back, and I can let 
you have what you want just now. It so happens that everything 
I’ve touched lately has turned to gold, so I’m very much at your 
service.” 

Charlie, after some protestations, accepted the proffered loan. 
He hoped to be able to repay it, he said, after the Lingfield 
meeting. 

“Tt won't matter a straw if you can’t; there’s no hurry. But 
you backed the Midget some time ago, I know. Get a good 

rice ?” 
. “ Twenties,” answered Charlie, “and the horse is second in 
the betting now, I see. He ought just about to win; only-———” 
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“My dear fellow, he can’t lose, with you up. The little beggar 
stays for ever, but he wants a bit of riding at his fences. You 
know all about that, though.” 

Charlie nodded. “I could almost promise to pull the thing 
off,” he remarked, “if I didn’t feel that I'm in for a run of mis- 
fortune. I’m not like you; I haven’t hit off any gold mines of 
late—quite the reverse.” 

“ Well, then you’re due for a change of fortune. By the way, 
our American friend is in London again. You haven’t forgotten 
to look her up, I hope.” 

“Oh, I can’t go in for that sort of thing,” exclaimed Charlie 
irritably. ‘It wouldn’t be of the slightest use if I could; but 
anyhow, I can’t. I prefer to back horses, thanks.” 

“Do you expect to make from eight to ten thousand a year— 
I am told she has all that—by backing horses and playing 
poker ?” Colonel Rideout pertinently inquired. 

“TI expect nothing,” Charlie replied, with a despondent shrug 


of his shoulders, “and, as far as I can see, that is exactly what I 
shall get.” 











Au American Shrine. 


For some hours I had been lying, huddled up in the stern of the 
small “sharkie,” waiting for the dawn. Ail through the dark 
hours the alligator had been awake, and his hoarse bellow to his 
mate was the loudest of the voices of the night. Nearer at hand 
the frogs were piping, the coots twittering, and close to the boat 
blue streaks of light and bursts of phosphorescent bubbles showed 
where the snappers and bass were rushing at the fat mullet which 
swarmed by the reeds. Black, save for this sudden phosphores- 
cence, was the long stretch of water; and black, save for the 
careening fire-flies, the forest which formed the western shore of 
the Indian River. 

Then the sun rose and all things changed. Gorgeous colour 
and infinite variety sprang into being on every side. Pink 
curlews, green herons, snowy egrets flashed between land and 
water. Cranes, pelicans, cormorants, ospreys, ibises, plover, and 
all manner of duck awoke in their thousands, while in the palmetto 
scrub I could hear the piping of the quail, and, far back in the 
forest, that paradox of a mocking-bird, who, though dressed in 
a sober brown coat, is for ever destined to shout a rollicking 
song. 

But what colour! Here, on the water, the iris spreads in a 
great carpet of unbroken blue—now pale as the sky at dawn and 
now rich as lapis lazuli. Beyond, on the bank, between aloes and 
black-jack and myrtles, are bushes of pink azaleas. Behind again, 
rise great magnolias, with their white bells of blossom; oleander- 
trees, both pink and red; and almonds, and date-palms, and 
palmettoes; while below them, smothering the coarse grass, lie 
sheets of blue violets. Above them all, tower the cypresses in 
that brilliant green which no tree in these latitudes can equal, 
and live-oaks, and red-bay, and swamp-maple, and the spires of 
the long-leaved pine. And all the while, swinging in festoons 
from bush to tree, fretting the grey trunks and broidering the 
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branches and coming out into the full light of day seventy feet 
above to cover the utmost tree-tops with crowns of gold, I could 
see that wonderful yellow jessamine which runs rampant over 
the forest and rests on everything like golden dust in this fairy- 
land of Florida. 

“Look!” I suddenly said, prodding that “ buckra nigger” Joe 
with the boat-hook. 

Clear against the sky, immediately above us, there had already 
begun the tragedy of daily life. A fish-hawk had risen from the 
blue waters of the Indian River with a mullet in his beak and 
was gleefully soaring away with his breakfast. But he had not 
reckoned for the American eagle which had been lying in wait 
over the forest and now dashed furiously at him, making him 
instantly drop the fish. With one great swoop the eagle over- 
took the falling mullet and clenched it in his talons. That was 
all, but it happened every hour while the day was young. 

“So that thief is the emblem of great and magnanimous 
America! Didn’t your Lincoln say that the turkey should have 
been chosen—a useful bird, the turkey ; eh, Joe?” 

Joe grinned to somewhere behind his ears and broke out into a 
rafting song of his own composition. 


“ De fish-hawk kotched a big fat mullet, 
Oho! Oho-o! Aha! Aha-a! 

But it foun’ its way down de eagle’s gullet, 
Oho! Oho-o! Aha! Aha-a!” 


It was my last day on the Indian River in a small boat. That 
evening I should reach Rockledge—almost the one place in 
Florida where people do not want to sell you their homes—and 
steamer and rail would take me swiftly to that great American 
shrine, the old Spanish city of San Agustino, now spelt St. 
Augustine and pronounced Augus—teen. I had come from 
Key West—where I had learnt to drink beer in seven languages 
—and rounding Cape Sable and going inside the coral reefs of 
the Keys, had “lighted out” for the Indian River by a cross- 
country route. Here was fishing magnificent and primeval, 
t.e., the fish were guileless and a clothes-line was still usefal. I 
had even caught an alligator with a fly (wings of the plover, bedy 
a squirrel’s tail, dressed on a shark-hook), and now I was leaving 
Nature in her lovely mood for the perishable work of man, the 
romance of his history, and the quaint old streets of a town which 
is the oldest city in the United States and—believe me—never 
forgets it. 

I was glad and I was sorry to pay off Joe. He knew where the 
deer fed, and the turkeys foregathered, and the coveys of quail 
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lay close; he could reef, and steer, and cook, and was handy at 
much; but he was a bore—an inveterate talker; and while his 
morality was defective in small things—such things, that is, as 
affected me—his interest in theological problems of profound 
obscurity was quenchless. Of all Florida negroes, if choice there 
must be, I think the east coast negroes are most addicted to 
religious talk. At St. Augustine, for example, whether they are 
sitting about on old coquina walls resting their loads, straddling 
rails with their hands in their pockets, hoeing sweet potatoes or 
lying in the sun eating melons, they were for ever singing fervent 
hymns or discussing the Deity. As soon as two or three of them 
are gathered together they begin to tell each other Scriptural 
stories, bursting into peals of excitable laughter, slapping 
their hands together like pistol shots, and exclaiming ever 
as they catch their breath, “‘O de good Lord! O de dear Man!” 
The most popular theme is the Day of Judgment—the blast of 
the Last Trump. For then the “nigger” is going to get even 
with his oppressor, and before the whole world sit down on a 
golden throne. All the slavery, and the cheating and injustice 
to which he has been constantly subjected will serve to procure 
him a glorious time and mete out to his oppressor a just reward. 
Expectancy is the note of their mental attitude: hour after hour 
will they sing :— 


“Qh! bust de bonds of dust and thunder, 
> Sling de harp down from de sky.” 


and though the logician may wonder, they know what they mean. 
Neither can they understand what people are driving at who 
suggest that the Great Assize may not be so very physical a 
matter after all. Oh, yes; but it is, and it’s all right, and “de 
Lord will nebber forget me nor nobbody, not He. And He will 
say, ‘Gabriel, Gabriel, blow de trump! Take it cool and easy, 
cool and easy, Gabriel. Dey’s all boun’ for to come.’” 

St. Augustine is the City of the Cult of the East Wind. Not 
our east wind, mind you, but an east wind new to us of the Old 
World. The north wind may be cold, the west wind wet, and the 
south wind scorching, but here in Florida, as one looks eastward 
over the silver sand to the blue waters, through which the Gulf 
Stream, warm and wide, glides like a vast river, one feels that 
the wind which blows against the face is a very joy. East wind 
and amiability go together here. And no wonder—the wind is 
so fresh and yet so soft and warm—this offspring of that gracious 
mother, the Gulf Stream. 

So at St. Augustine, while there are no windows on the north 
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of the houses, only small casements on the west and deep shady 
piazzas towards the south, you find on the east great wide 
windows, which project boldly from the wall as if to catch all the 
light and air they can. And while on the north there are little 
courts enclosed between high white walls of coquina—a natural 
medley of coral, lime and shells, and the universal building stone 
here—it is towards the east that the gardens lie, shady with 
orange and lemon-trees, large-leaved bananas, spreading figs, and 
tufted date-palms. And the health of the place is so great with 
this east wind which comes from the Gulf Stream that I do not 
care to refute the anecdote that a politician, one day, met an old 
gentleman of eighty-five years of age who had walked out to a 
lake seven miles away to fish, and was hurrying back to see if his 
mother had finished baking the cake! I think it is Emerson who 
says somewhere that “seventy salads measure the life of a man.” 
That may be so in Concord, but they won’t agree with it in 
Florida, where they are suspiciously jealous of their longevity and 
sell their climate rather than their land by the acre. 

This, the oldest city in the United States, lies white and green 
along the shore, and at its northern end is overlooked by the 
grand old Spanish fort, originally known as San Juan, then as 
San Marco, and now called Fort Marion, after an American general. 
Of the ancient parts of the city there are many remains; but 
Americans, ever ready to hold antiquity sacred in other countries, 
have allowed private interests and public economy to do evil in 
their own land. In St. Augustine, they had a unique city, but in 
making barracks for their soldiers they have nearly ruined the 
old Franciscan convent; to make room for public offices, they 
have destroyed several of the old houses ; they have allowed con- 
tractors to use the old city walls as a quarry, and wooden relics 
in the fort to be deliberately broken up and sold in chips as 
“curios” to the northern tourists. But for some years now a 
better spirit has prevailed, and St. Augustine still retains the 
likeness of an old Spanish city. 

As you pass between the high pillars which flank the old city 
gates and enter the town, you immediately realise its age by the 
narrowness of its streets—especially as all new towns in the States 
and other young countries enjoy streets so wide that it is a 
positive inconvenience to cross them. Few of these old streets 
are more than twenty feet, while some of them are as narrow as 
seven feet in width. Overhead, where wooden balconies jut out 
from the upper floors, they often contract to a bare yard of sky. 
Here and there, too, a date-palm leans over some high garden- 
wall and throws its fronds, ten or twelve feet long, in a canopy 
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over the road. Why this narrowness? In Spanish times, no 
wheeled vehicle was allowed within the city gates; all goods were 
carried on pack-horses, which pounded for themselves a hard little 
track in the centre of the road, while pulverised coquina, beaten 
into the sand, kept the ground so clean and hard that on gala 
days the Spanish ladies could promenade the streets in their silken 
slippers. I wish I could say the same of the new and wider roads 
Uncle Sam has made in the modern part of the town. The loose 
sand, into which your foot sinks six inches deep, soon wears into 
great holes, and these holes are then filled up with some scores of 
unbroken oyster-shells, which, sharper than a hotel knife, are 
good for neither man nor beast. Everybody tells you it is due to 
the civic authorities, who here, as elsewhere, are blind to-day and 
deaf to-morrow; but municipal corruption is an ill-beast to stay, 
for, like the wicked flea, you put your finger on it and, lo, it is not 
there ! 

The great square, the Plaza, has its story, but is especially 
interesting for the Cathedral which overlooks it, and bears the 
appearance of being “own sister” to that at Havana. In an old 
Moorish belfry hang four bells, one bearing date 1689, and they 
still ring the Angelus here as they have rung it for more than 
three hundred years. But there is none of the soft melody 
one is wont to associate with it, for the bells are merely rattled 
with a stick, which is simply disquieting. Within the choir, on 
the southern wall, I looked long at a large painting of the first 
Mass celebrated at St. Augustine—on the very day, in fact, when 
Pedro Menendez landed, September 8, 1565, having first sighted 
land eleven days befure, the festal day of St. Augustine. 

This old picture shows better than words can describe the spirit 
of Spanish discovery in those days. An altar has been raised on 
a rude dais—cross, candlesticks, and the sacred vessels placed on 
it, and the priest and his attendants have vested. Don Pedro, 
with burnished casque and waving plume, has marched to it at 
the head of his warriors; the silken folds of the yellow banner of 
Spain are loosed to the winds ; and Indians, attracted and amazed, 
are looking on at a short distance. The moment selected by the 
painter is the time of consecration. The priest is elevating the 
Host, the general and his men bare and bow their heads, the 
trumpeter is fan-faring, and the ships off the shore are saluting 
with salvoes of artillery. 

And here, too, I find a beautiful old silver crucifix, which has a 
most curious story. The Franciscans were never successful with 
the Indians, and constantly suffered martyrdom at their hands. 
On the occasion of one outbreak, after several of the friars had 
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been put to death, the Indians of Topiki, a village near the 
city, discovered a friar, one Father Rodriguez, in the little chapel 
in the village. They clamoured for his life, but he prayed them 
to allow him to celebrate one more mass. They consented, and 
so, facing this silver crucifix I have just touched, Rodriguez, 
fully vested, began his last mass. Throughout it, the Indians 
crouched on the floor with their weapons in their hands, following 
the service curiously, and impatiently waiting to spring on their 
victim the moment his voice should cease. Rodriguez, at length, 
turned round, gave them the blessing, and then, kneeling at the 
altar, was hacked to pieces. 

In many ways, St. Augustine is now so modern, that when on 
Sunday I went to the Cathedral, I was surprised to see so many 
ladies bonnetless, and still wearing the black lace veils of Spanish 
times, while the fans fluttered throughout the service as the 
evening sea breeze in the palmettoes. Black eyes, too, and the 
inimitable Spanish elegance of carriage showed that many of 
the Augustinians of to-day belong to the history of their town. 

Established in 1565 by Don Pedro Menendez, who promptly 
butchered some French Huguenots who had sought shelter thirty 
miles to the north (he conscientiously raised an inscription to 
them: “I do not slay these as Frenchmen, but as Huguenots”), some 
twenty years later thejfirst fort and settlement were sacked and burnt 
by “that right, rare, and thrice worthy Captain Francis Drake.” 
Repeated troubles then followed with the Indians, the English in 
Georgia and Carolina were the reverse of friendly, and in 1665, 
John Davis, the buccaneer, sacked the town again, but found little 
worth the taking. After this the fort of San Marco was so 
enlarged and strengthened that no further indignities of this sort 
happened. Even Governor Oglethorpe, of Georgia, bombarded it 
unavailingly for many weeks so late as 1740. In the interval, the 
Spaniards’ worst enemy had been famine, for although they had 
been established for one hundred and fifty years in this land, 
which is full of fowl and game and fish and fruit, they still 
depended on ships from Spain to bring them supplies. The non- 
arrival of these ships in 1712 brought about a famine responsible 
for many deaths. But when, in 1763, England restored Cuba to 
Spain, Spain gave her Florida in return, From the coming of 
the English to St. Augustine, date chimneys, glass windows, and 
roads. Perhaps the best roads in the state to-day are those from 
St. Augustine to St. Mary’s River and elsewhere: they were made 
by the English in 1770 under Governor Grant. But after twenty 
years Florida was given back to the Spanish, this time in exchange 
for Jamaica, and finally, in 1821, Uncle Sam bought Florida from 
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Spain, and the great dream of a Spanish empire in North America 
came to an end. 

It is amazing and even disconcerting when you go in the proper 
frame of mind to visit a romantic old Spanish fort, and have passed 
over the drawbridge, to be met by fifty or sixty Red Indians— 
members, too, of those fierce and hostile tribes, the Cheyennes, 
the Comanches and the Arapahoes. Yet this was the reception 
I had at Fort Marion—and all of them rascals of the blackest or 
reddest dye. The older men stood somewhat aloof, now and 
again shifting their positions and throwing their blankets round 
them with that wide sweep of the arm—a majestic gesture I have 
never seen equalled in any other part of the world. All round 
were the makers of a long series of fearful crimes. Here was 
“Medicine Water” and there “Rising Bull”—a massive giant, 
who had slaughtered with awful circumstance of cruelty more 
than one family of white settlers. Looking at me with half- 

closed eyes, that seemed to be mocking, stood “ Come See Him,” 
who massacred the members of a Government expedition toa man ; 
“Soaring Eagle,” the murderer of a famous scout, sat resting his 
chin on his blanketed arm and studying the ground—perhaps 
fighting his battles over again. Here, too, in “ Big Moccasin” I 
recognise another scoundrel, and “ Lean Bear,” near by, is worse 
rather than better; while in front of them stands, looking at me 
with an evil, unblenching eye, the squaw “ Mochi,” who after her 
tribe had tortured with every refinement of Indian cruelty that 
unhappy woman, Mrs. Germain, had herself chopped off their 
victim’s head. Of them all, that woman impressed me most: she 
seemed likest to the devil. And now Uncle Sam, having captured 
them, is filling them up with the milk of human kindness, and 
will separate the children from the parents, put them into frocks, 
and draft them into schools. Meanwhile they are learning 
English and the elements of commerce. 

The younger generation certainly showed every tendency to 
mix with the Pale-face. A young lad—a true son of the Plains, 
lithe and sinewy—ran up to me with his bow, eagerly pointing 
out the letters of the alphabet which he had painted along it. 
Would he sell it? Of course he would—for a dollar. A dollar? 
Well, seventy-five cents. What, all that for a little bow? ‘“ Mis- 
ter!” he said, insinuatingly,“ gimme feefty,” and held up his two 
hands widespread to indicate ten, repeating it five times with a 
grin which steadily widened until he reached the amount. A “deal” 
took place, and then the quaint fiddle of the Red Indian—a mere 
piece of cane, with a slit in it and three gut-strings over the slit— 
and a bead embroidered belt had to be haggled for and parted with 
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for two dollars, after a consultation with a bloodthirsty parent 
in the background, who had affected to be entirely unconscious of 
what was going on, though his eye fairly gleamed when the money 
was handed over. As a matter of fact, a few cents by way of com- 
mission belonged to the boy, and the parent dissolved the substan- 
tial balance in pipes, tobacco and snuff—firewater being tabu. 

A very pleasant American gentleman, one Colonel E——, was in 
my company when I was establishing relations with the little 
Indians. As we turned away, I asked him if, in the course of his 
adventurous and military career, he had ever fought against 
the Red Indian. “ What?” he exclaimed, half recoiling and 
horror blanching his swarthy face; “fight agin they bloodthirsty 
savages? No, sir-ree! If Uncle Sam ain’t goin’ to settle their 
hash without massacreeging me, I guess he'll hev to let ’em slide.” 
With which unquestionable leaning to the blessings of peace, he 
went off for his daily walk to the railway depot “jist to see the 
flyer come in.” 

All round this grey and mossy fort are the remains of walls, once 
high and thick ; then you cross the moat, now dry and some fifty feet 
wide, and are face to face with the lofty and extraordinarily massive 
walls of the fort itself—battlemented, with bastions at the corners 
and the curtains loopholed and embrasured. Within these walls 
lies an open square, nearly forty yards across, and all round it a 
series of vaulted chambers or casemates, used as a refuge in the 
old times by the inhabitants of the city when danger threatened. 
Above these, approached by an inclined plane crumbling with 
age, one reaches the terrace on which the guns stand in serried 
row—grand old guns which belched a sturdy enough defiance a 
century and a half ago, and which the boldest gunner in the 
States could not be induced to fire to-day ! 

Legend encrusts the walls and cells and dungeons and queer 
little chapel almost as thickly as do moss and lichen. Here |! 
crouch into a dungeon which is absolutely dark and scarcely five 
feet in height. It was accidentally discovered by the falling in 
of the terrace-walk above it. Human bones were then rotting on 
the floor: bits of old chain hung from staples in the wall or still 
encircled the decaying bones. Nor is that all. I grope for a low 
arch in the corner—not two feet high—and, crawling through, 
find myself in another and smaller dungeon—only discovered by 
the more recent masonry in the wall revealing the line of a 
blocked-up arch, which a pushful sapper soon restored. If the 
relics in the outer dungeon were gruesome, those in the inner 
cell were revolting in the extreme. For in iron cages, roughly 
coffin-shaped, lay in small heaps the larger bones of those who 
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had lived and died there. A little pile of pathetic dust lay below 
each cage—memorial of perishable man. Man, did I say? A 
doctor examined the bones and certified that they were those 
of women. Enclosed in these latticed coffins they had been 
starved to death—for what crime, if indeed for any, we shall 
never know. 

Fresh air after this! Here, on the summit of a bastion rises a 
beautiful old Moorish watch-tower. I clamber up and look out 
seaward across the breakers of the Atlantic, and landward over 
the orange groves and palms, and see the town spreading along 
the shore and rising, at the further end, into the lofty heights of 
modern hotels for the northern tourist. I descend the little stone 
steps to the embrasure, and looking nearly forty feet down, see 
where in days gone for ever by, Coa-coo-chee, the Seminole chief, 
and his faithful follower slid and fell down the rough coquina 
wall and swam the moat and escaped into the forest. Coa-coo- 
chee was a chief, every inch of him, and when in falling down this 
rampart, his comrade broke his leg, Coa-coo-chee carried him on 
his back for five days and five nights, tracking through the forest, 
until he reached his tribe. Then he renewed that Seminole war 
which cost Uncle Sam so dear in life and treasure. The Indians 
themselves had told him to war against the wild cat or war 
against the wind, but never to fight against the Seminole. And 
they fought to the bitter end, retreating from the land into the 
forest, from the forest to the level saw-grass prairies, and from 
the prairies to the great cypress-swamps, and there I have seen 
the remnant of them at this day. 

And so, in pursuit of the memorable, you may wander from 
cathedral to fort, from fort to convent, from convent to cemetery 
—where you still may see old Spanish sarcophagi—and thence to 
the crumbling lighthouse which once blinked welcome to the 
galleons that came from Spain—but always you return at the 
end of the day to one or the other of the great new hotels, where 
all is light and laughter and singing and dancing and merry- 
making, as you expect from people who come to Florida for a 
three months’ picnic and mean to have it. And you meet the 
younger people everywhere—here, in the lazy afternoon, leaning 
against the grey old barbican of the fort, making love the while 
and pulling a blue flower or two from its crannies for remem- 
brance ; and at night, when the moon is high and the palm-trees 
stand rigid in the clear light, as if carved in silver, you meet 
them again ; slowly pacing along the old sea-wall, two and two, 
poised between the land and the sea, and obviously more than 
half-way to heaven. And “Popper” is asleep most of the while 
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in the cool hall of the hotel, waking at intervals to relight his 
cigar, drink another glass of iced-water, and make excellent long- 
range practice at the spittoon ! 

But how do the people of St. Augustine live? Well, they 
guess they live on this northern tourist—and I believe them. 
Every shop is a trap for him. Even the doctors have “ museums ” 
and “ menageries” of Florida products adjoining their surgeries. 
Shells, corals, starfish, sea-beans and fish-scales are made up into 
all sorts of jewellery and “ novelties” ; birds, plumes, and feathers 
are everywhere ; baby-alligators, dead and alive; and grass and 
flowers in bewildering quantity. But chief of them all are 
alligator teeth—for of such are made earrings, brooches, pins, 
links, bangles, stick-handles, and I know not what else. Many a 
man in Florida lives on alligator teeth, selling them at so many 
dollars a pound, and there are thousands of musky-scented alli- 
gators slain yearly to keep the industry going. I met one of 
these hunters far away south—Alligator Joe, and a character. He 
had his rights—which were alligators. He had his claims and 
would be “ dodbusted if any butcher had skun more beef than he 
had skun ’gators.” And he had his philosophy, and held that the 
curiousest thing about ’gators is that “them as hev the biggest 
head ain’t got the biggest brains. The smaller the brain, the 
more musk they carries—jist like humans.” 

And when the horde of northern tourists have finished their 
picnic and their pilgrimage to the great American shrine of St. 
Augustine, for nine long months this dreamy old city goes back to 
the dolce far niente of the distant Spanish days, and sleeps in sun- 
shine and luscious heat. The green louvres outside the windows 
are rarely opened; the old slave-market hears no longer the babel 
of the fruit-vendors ; the hotels are closed; the brass band has 
gone to Long Branch ; and, idly fishing for bass, I can lie all day 
on the sea-wall without a single person or a united couple wanting 
to walk over me. All is free of the fret of life, it is the land of 
always afternoon, lazy is the long fold of tha Atlantic wave, and 
with half-shut eyes one seems for ever falling half-asleep. The 
loud voice of the Northerner is still, and though the ladies who 
live here have eyes which glance swifter than arrows and fans 
which are eloquent of love, they cling to their charming quiet 
Spanish way, and know better than to break with shrill laughter 
the spell which hangs languid in the air. 
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Che Herd-Widdie-Fow. 


Tuis is my great-grandmother’s story as she told it to my 
grandmother and as my mother heard it from my grandmother’s 
lips. 

It is still a favourite tale for a winter’s evening by the hearth, 
when the lassies sit to their spinning ; and I have known not a 
few to sigh in secret for the old evil days when a woman’s heart 
was ever ready to spring to her mouth at a footstep outside, and 
when none knew if the cow were safe in the byre, or the bonnie 
lass in her chamber, for fear of the reiving, thieving Highlandman 
—the Herd-Widdie-Fow, as such a fellow was known in his own 
uncouth tongue. But I for one have never ceased to regret that 
my great-grandmother should have sat brooding by the fire that 
September night a hundred and fifty years ago, instead of drawing 
bolts and bars and fastening up the house; for by that lazy fit 
of hers did our good Lowland farm come into the hands of the 
Highland race, and our good Lowland name become exchanged 
for an ill-sounding heathen one, and the fine breed of Haseltine 
suffer the intermixture of the ill, wild-cat, mountain blood: 
whereby a family that had been noted for their straight limbs, 
sleek skins and canny heads, have brought forth ever since little 
else but swarthy, hairy, squat-figured loons, and thriftless black- 
eyed lasses ; settle-to-naughts and ne’er-do-weel. 

Now my great-grandmother was an only child and a great 
match the whole country-side over. She was a comely dame, so I 
have heard my mother say, even as she had known her in her old 
age; and when she was young, so the legend goes, her hair was 
the colour of the inner husk of the chestnut, and the skin of her 
face was as pink and white as the wild roses in the hedgerows. 
Her name was Margaret. And being, as I say, his only child, 
born to him after long years of barren wedlock when he himself 
was an old man, ’twas but natural that her father should yearn to 
see her wed before he died. 
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Her heart inclined to a cousin of her own, John Haseltine by 
name: a true chip of the old block, it is said, with the bluest eyes 
between Tyne and Clyde. And her father approved of her choice. 
John Haseltine the younger had been seven years at Hazelburn, 
working under his uncle. He was a douce lad, so tall that my 
great-grandmother, who was a tall woman, had to look up to him 
and to stand on tip-toe if she wanted to kiss him. He had a slow 
way with him and a slow speech, but he never did or said any- 
thing that was not to his advantage ; and my great-grandmother 
thought that they would be very happy and that he would take 
good care of the farm and of herself. 

On the night I am telling you about, a September night, with 
an angry wind and a storm brewing behind the hills, the master 
of the farm and all the men, who had worked from dawn at 
bringing in the harvest before the rain should come, were dog- 
tired ; so tired that old John had snored over his supper and 
young John had fallen asleep even as he sat, according to his 
wont, alone with his betrothed after the rest had retired. He 
looked a very fine figure of a man, my great-grandmother thought, 
as he lay back beside her with his legs outstretched, and his curly 
head propped against the angle of the oak settle. The sun had 
burnt his face deep red; but where the shirt lay open at the neck 
his skin was as white as her own. 

All at once, as she sat gazing at him, her heart grew hot and 
angry against him, she could not have said why ; and she flounced 
away from him and knocked over the creepy stool. John Hasel- 
tine sat up with a start. 

“Faith, Meg,” said he, and smacked a kiss upon her cheek, and 
yawned, “I believe I have been nodding.” 

Whereupon he rose and staggered, sleep-drunken, from the 
room, and she heard his heavy stumbles on the wooden stairs as 
he mounted to his bed in the loft. 

Thus was my great-grandmother left alone in the kitchen, all 
the household a-bed but she. She drew the creepy stool to the 
hearth and sat looking into the embers. What had come upon 
her she never knew to her dying day ; whether it was the scent 
of the hay that had gone to her head, or the gathering storm that 
had turned her sour like the milk; but there was nothing but 
black bitterness within her breast against all the world, above all 
against her good John. 

The thunder began to rumble over head and the hail hissed 
down the chimney, and she was glad because it just suited her 
mood. The windows rattled and the doors shook as the blast 
raged round the house; and glancing over her shoulder, she saw 
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that John had forgotten to draw the bars and bolts as was his 
nightly duty. 

“Plague take thesleepy loon,” said she, “I trowI have a pretty 
life before me!” 

She rocked herself backwards and forwards, staring at the turf 
that was crumbling away into white ash, and rubbing her cheek 
with her hand where it had been kissed by him. 

“ Upon my word,” said she, “I might as well have been Aunt 
Deb for all the warmth in his lips!” 

The thunder crackled, down came the rain as if all heaven’s 
sluices were opened. The lightning flashed this side and that ; 
uneasily the cattle began to low without. It seemed as if 
between the noise of the thunder and rain and the wind, she 
could hear the patter of their feet drawing close to the house for 
shelter. Suddenly the yard dog raised a fierce clamour, and as 
suddenly fell silent. And then the thunder roared again and 
swallowed all. 

“The dumb beasts know there is danger,” thought my great- 
grandmother, and her lip curled, “‘ but overhead they lie like. . . 
like logs, and the place might be burnt about our ears, before they 
would think of turning on their pillows.” 

Now, even as she thought this to herself, there came the most 
terrible thunder-clap there had been yet, so that it was as if the 
whole sky had turned into metal and was breaking itself upon the 
world ; and the lightning hissed across the sleeting rain. My 
great-grandmother sprang to her feet, clasping her hands and 
gazing around in terror. 

Then, even in the shimmering of the lightning, she saw a face 
looking in upon her through the window: a man’s face, strong 
and wild, with teeth and eyes gleaming white. The next instant 
it was gone with the flash. 

She stood terrified, straining her ear; the storm still growled 
and grumbled, but it was wearing away. The rain came lighter 
and steadier, and the blast was dying off, but there were strange 
rumours without ; the patter of feet and hoofs on the soft ground, 
whispers of muffled voices, and the cattle were lowing with angry 
plaintive note. Yet the yard dog was silent. 

“Things are not canny the night,” said my great-grandmother. 
Then she tried to laugh at herself. 

“Tam going daft,” said she, and poked the dying embers into 
flame. After which, emboldened by the cheerful light and the 
familiar objects around her, and the relief of the returning 
serenity outside, she walked across the floor to draw the bolts of 
the great door.. She was raising the main bar (and though she 
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was a strong lass it was a hard job for her) when there rang a 
crash of broken glass upon the bricks under the kitchen window, 
and before she had even time to call out, something leaped upon 
her with the spring of a mountain-cat; a hand was clapped over 
her mouth, she felt herself seized and held. She fought hard, 
all her sturdy womanhood at bay. The grip that held her was 
as strong as steel; and there was a chuckle in her ear as if of 
triumph. 

The next moment a heavy plaid, reeking of peat smoke, was 
flung over her head, stifling her cries. This was so wound and 
knotted about her that her arms were pinned by her side; and in 
a trice she had become as helpless as an infant in its swaddling 
clothes. Then she was whipped from her feet, and borne away 
at a quick steady trot, and she felt the fresh outer wind flutter 
her petticoats and blow against her feet, which were all she had 
free. 

“He will be a strong man,” she thought however, “ who can 
carry the finest wench in the land many yards at sic a rate!” 
And she struggled with might and main, but little it helped her. 
In another minute she was flung across the saddle-bow of a horse 
with no more ado than if she had been a bag of meal; and, with 
legs hanging dangling one side and head the other, she was borne 
through the night at a cruel pace, maintained from falling by 
the same implacable hand that was all she yet knew of the 
ravisher. 

All was now a blank and hideous medley to her till the time 
(she knew not whether it came after minutes or hours) when she 
found herself delivered from her bonds and placed erect before 
her captor with the free air upon her burning face. A far way 
they must have ridden, for by the dim light, the waste where 
they now halted looked all strange to her. And yet, by the stars, 
the night was not yet on the wane. 

She shifted herself in the saddle and turned to look upon the 
rider behind her. The same wild face that she had seen in the 
lightning flash looked back, so close to hers in the eerie glimmer 
that she started as if she would have dashed herself from the nag. 

“Whither do you bring me?” cried my great-grandmother 
“and what do you want with me? If it be money, take me back 
to my father, or set me down that I may make my way home on 
foot, and I promise you that whatever ransom you ask, so it be 
within our means, it shall be honourably paid and no vengeance 
attempted for this night’s work.” 

By which you will see that my great-grandmother was a canny 
lass and kept her wits about her. 
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But the fierce face, out of the dark masses of tangled hair, 
that seemed as strange and fearful to her as might some wild 
beast of the woods to a tender farm lamb, only flashed mocking 
white teeth upon her and the sinewy arms but held her closer. 
And the rider urged his steed, which seemed as unkempt, as 
sturdy, as squat as himself, once again into a trot which shook 
the breath out of her body. Then a fury rose and broke within 
her like a storm. She fell upon him first with stinging words, 
then with buffets and hair-wrenchings, with pinchings and 
scratchings. He bore it all as if he had been insensible alike 
to insult or injury. But after a while, as her passion gave way 
to weariness and shame, he suddenly reined in and, disengaging 
one hand, carelessly wiped the blood from his face. 

“Now hark ye, lassie,” said he, and he spoke English to her 
fluently enough, though with some care, as if it did not come 
ready to his tongue, “rave and scrawl as much as ye like, ’twon’t 
avail ye much and ’twon’t hurt me much. But it is as well ye 
suld ken what isin my mind about ye. When we came to the 
farm, the lads and I, the bit kine was all we wanted—and ye 
maun say that it is but fair we should have our turn with the fat 
heifer now and again, for a Highlandman must live as well as his 
Lowland neighbour—but, even as the puir beasties were being 
driven off as doucely (they were skeered by the storm, puir 
things!) as if they were going to pasture, the deil took me to 
look in at the window. Then I saw ye sitting with the fire 
playing on your bonnie hair and on the bend of your waist. 
And I thought within myself—’twas as if the lightning had set 
fire to a dry rick—that is the wife for Donald MacBane! And 
so, my bonnie dou, I am not for taking ye back to your father or 
setting ye on your legs to rin hame to him! But ’tis the kind 
gude man I'll make ye,” said he, “and once we are wed, nane 
will do us harm; and if ye have the maist siller, ’tis 1 have the 
maist luve, and siller never hurt naught.” 

Whereupon, my great-grandmother said, she gave the most 
terrible screech ever was heard, so shrill it rang that it 
frightened even herself, and the little horse stopped as if it had 
been shot, and the birds in the low whin bushes all about rose 
complaining from their sleep and flapped circling round their heads. 

And then on they galloped again and she remembered no more, 
till they halted in a waste yet wilder than the first. The dawn 
was breaking white and dreary upon a lowering sky. 

“Now,” said Donald Macbane, “we will have a spell of sleep, 
for ’tis fall weary I am, and a man maun sleep, be he in luye, in 
war or in business.” 
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He jumped from the pony as he spoke, and lifted her down 
too. The grasp of his lean arms was as terrible, my great-grand- 
mother thought, and as strong as ever. And as he lifted her, she 
being stiff and trembling fell into his arms, for she could not 
hold herself ; and he kissed her as he caught her. She had just 
the power left to clout him for it, whereat he laughed till the 
whole moor rang. Then twisting the nag’s rein round his right 
arm, he spread half the plaid and flung himself upon it. 

“And the other half is for ye,” he said, smiling with all his 
wicked face. 

“Oh!” cried my great-grandmother, and would have struck 
him again, had she had the energy to lift her arm. 

“ Have it as ye will,” says he, “ye maun gang your ain gait a 
wheen bit longer, and then it’s my douce little wife ye'll be. 
Rin awa if ye like,” says he, “for ye are bound to win back to 
me. Ye do not ken the moor, so ye will just go in a circle as 
round as a wedding ring. Maybe twill amuse ye.” And so 
saying he rolls over in the plaid and in another minute he was 
snoring. And the pony began cropping at the poor grass, and 
my great-grandmother felt abandoned by God and man. — 

At first she thought to make off on the pony, but it was as 
cunning as its master, and let out with its heels at her if she so 
much as came within a yard of it. And then she tried, though 
in truth her limbs could scarce bear her, to start away alone by 
herself over the desolate moor, but sure enough when she had 
gone but a little way she found herself (and she never could 
explain why) rounding back again to where the Highlandman slept 
beside the cropping pony. And so, in despair, she flung herself 
upon the turf, and before she knew it she too was asleep. 

In her sleep she dreamed a wild and fretted dream, and 
presently, out of the turmoil of it, she thought she was by the 
ingle-nook and John Haseltine beside her, and that John kissed 
her; but not as he had kissed her that night (and even in her 
dream she remembered this, in grudge against him), with a cool 
brotherly touch. These were kisses of love, passionate, masterful, 
fiery; and as he kissed her he crooned to her: “My bonnie, 
bonnie bride,” and to the fire of love in the words and in the 
kisses her heart leapt. 

Now, as her heart leapt, she woke up, and there was the blank 
morning sky above her and the wide wide moor around her and 
beside her sat squatting the Highlandman. He was gazing upon 
her with a flame in his eyes. 

“My bonnie bride,” said he; and she knew whose were the 
kisses that yet lay hot upon her lips. 
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I have made it clear, I think, that my great-grandmother was a 
quick-tempered lass, but never, so she told my grandmother, had 
she known such a frenzy of anger in her life before or since as 
that which now took her. She sprang to her feet and scrubbed 
her mouth as if she would have laid her lips raw. 

“Your bride;” said she, and had to laugh, or she would have 
screamed. “Not so long as there is a knife in the whole of 
Scotland.” 

And indeed, if she had had a knife to her hand, she felt it in 
her then to have driven it to his heart. 

“Canny,” said he, smiling at her, “never boast, hinny! No 
ain of us can tell in the morn what the day may bring forth. 
See yon sun?” said he, stretching out his haggard arm and 
pointing to the horizon where the sun still hung low but very 
beautiful and dazzling, with rays all round it piercing the clouds 
as you may see it pictured in the old Bible. ‘ Who knows,” said 
he, “ but that before yon sun has travelled half its course to-day, 
it may shine upon us, man and wife!” 

He grinned in my great-grandmother’s face as he spoke; his 
teeth were very white and strong, as she had noticed before. She 
set her lips and turned her head away ; and she felt she hated him 
the more for the savage beauty of his countenance, and beautiful 
it was, though marred by her nails that night. 

And ‘so she let him lead her to the pony and set her on it, 
after the fashion she had by this time grown woefully accustomed 
to; and she never so much as asked him whither he was taking 
her, for indeed she was almost too weary to think at all. This 
much she knew that she could not escape upon the moor, and one 
faint hope she had of obtaining help if they should but win to 
some spot where she could appeal to a fellow human. 

They thus set forth once more to the jogging trot to which her 
every bone answered with sore greeting, and in a very little while 
my great-grandmother’s heart was cheered by the sight of a 
cultivated patch of field, the white gleam of the high road, the 
shelter of trees, and blue smoke rising against the threatening 
yellow sky. Yet ’twas a wretched hamlet, and though the 
shanty at which they halted was of a slightly better quality than 
the four or five others clustering round it, that was very little to 
say, for it was a miserably poor place with volumes of turf smoke 
rushing out through a hole in the thatched roof and glassless 
window. There was a great dung heap before the door, about 
which a little herd of ragged children were playing, more dirty, 
my great-grandmother thought, than it was conceivable for any 
creature to become, and shrieking to each other in Gaelic. A dry 
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bush hung above the half-open door—that was itself falling from 
its hinges—and by this my great-grandmother knew it was 
an inn. 

Upon the arrival of the new-comers the wild urchins ran 
squealing like a disturbed litter of piglets into the dark reek of 
the hovel. At the same moment Donald MacBane dismounted 
and called. Out came a stunted, weather-beaten woman with 
black elf-locks harping about her face. She flung up her hands 
as she caught sight of them and poured forth a torrent of words 
in a tongue as uncouth to my great-grandmother’s ears and 
as intelligible to her as if it had been the language of beasts. 

She sat still and mute, therefore, clinging to the pony’s rough 
mane, and indeed the dumb nag and the wild moor seemed to her 
preferable to the unknown horror of that Highland cottage. In 
the track of the woman presently followed a squat man, and after 
him an old hag, and then a slatternly slut of some sixteen years, 
and a couple of slouching black-a-vised lads. Indeed, my great- 
grandmother said they seemed to come pouring out upon her till 
it was a marvel to her how the little hut could contain so many. 
And they all shouted in the Gaelic at Donald MacBane, and he 
shouted back at them till the poor young woman felt her brain 
reel ; and some faces expressed fear and some admiration, some a 
sort of envy, yet all a great surprise; and all looked upon her 
as curiously as if she were a being from another world. 

At length Donald MacBane came up to her and lifted her from 
the pony, and handed her over to the first woman, saying : 

“Gae with her, hinny, she is a gude creature, and she will give 
you water to lave your face and a drink of milk to refresh ye 
before we start again upon our journey. And as for me,” he said, 
“T maun hae a drop of the usquebaugh, for the very soul of me 
is dry.” 

My great-grandmother turned to look at the woman and seemed 
truly to read a kind of womanly pity in that wild face: and the 
thought of the clean water and the milk was pleasant to her; so 
she suffered the ragged wife to take her into the hovel through 
the dim room, where the peat smoke scalded her eyes and caught 
at her throat, and on to a sort of back room or shed, open to the 
winds of heaven. 

Here she fell upon a bench and the woman brought her milk, 
hot from the cow, in a broken yellow cup. She had laced it with 
spirits, and, as my great-grandmother drank it, it ran warm 
through her trembling body and braced her sinking courage. 
And then by signs she got her hostess to fetch her water in a 

pail and washed and washed till some of the horror of the night 
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seemed to be washed from her. Next, she plucked out her high 
comb and shook down her chestnut hair. The Highland woman 
threw up her hands and cried aloud in admiration. 

And, as my great-grandmother shook it out and drove the 
comb through it as well as she could, she saw through the ruddy 
veil how the woman’s face changed suddenly to a dirty grey and 
how her smiling lips became convulsed as if in terror. 

“What is it?” cried my great-grandmother, forgetting the 
poor creature could not understand a word. But the woman 
lifted up her hand as one who bids her be silent and listen, and 
then my great-grandmother heard a regular tramping and a 
jingle, jingle, jingle, as of mounted soldiery without. There was 
a sharp word of command that rang upon the air like a pistol 
shot, and then the tramping ceased, and there was no sound but 
the snort of a horse, and the ring of a bit or the stamp of an 
impatient hoof. Upon this there rose a storm of Gaelic within 
the shanty, which was as suddenly hushed, and all at once my 
great-grandmother found Donald MacBane standing at her elbow. 

His breath came a little short and his cheek too was curiously 
faded beneath its deep tan; but his eyes looked at her as steadily 
as ever a hawk’s upon its prey. 

“ Now, hinny,” said he, “if ye want to see me hangit, ye have 
got but to say the word! The soldiers are without,” said he, 
“seeking you and me.” 

“God be praised!” cried my great-grandmother, flinging back 
her hair and clasping her hands in joy. And then, “God forbid,” 
she said, “I don’t want you to hang.” 

He made a gesture to simulate the knotting of a rope round 
his neck, and flung his head on one side with his tongue out, and 
a horrible suggestion of a thrawn neck. My great-grandmother 
lifted her hands to shut out the horrid sight, and then from the 
inner room there broke forth afresh a clatter of Gaelic, like a 
whole pondful of geese and fowl disturbed, and above all the ring 
of the clean English voice. My great-grandmother pointed to 
the wide moor beyond the yard. 

“Away with you!” said she in a breathless whisper. He 
smiled back at her and pointed too; she saw the bayonet of 
a dragoon rise above the little hedge even as she looked, and 
another a few feet beyond ; and she knew the place was ringed. 

“Nay,” said he, “I maun hang. Ye shall see me hang, 
lassie.” 

My great-grandmother always said that if he had shown the 
smallest cowardice, she thinks she would have indeed found it in 
her heart to let him go to his death; but though he stood so 
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close to her that his shoulder touched her, there was not a quiver 
in his frame ; not a flicker in the eyelid of the eye that fixed her 
with its keen, far-away, indomitable look. And yet she knew he 
did not want to die, because his cheek was so bloodless that the 
scratches she had given him now stood out in fiery lines. 

“ Whatever happens,” thought she to herself, “ that is a man!” 
And then she made up her mind. “I will not have you hang,” 
she said. 

He flushed suddenly, swarthily. 

“Say as I bid ye,” he said, “and ye can save me yet.” 

“ And if I do,” says she, hanging back as he would have led her 
forward into the outer room, in which the noise was rising and 
sinking like the wind in a night of storm; “if I do, will ye set 
me free?” 

“I give ye my aith,” said he, “that, an ye will not wed me of 
ye ain will, I will bring ye back to your father!” 

“ Do you swear?” said she. 

He did so. It was an oath so fearful that it made her blood run 
cold. Then he snapped the shawl from the woman’s shoulders 
and flung it over my great-grandmother’s head; and drew the 
brass wedding-ring from her hand and slipped it on my great- 
grandmother’s finger. 

“ Now follow me,” said he and marched into the guest-room of 
the shanty, with as bold a step as if he were lord of the land. 
Peeping through the shawl, my great-grandmother followed him 
and saw how the dark hovel was full of heavy-booted dragoons, 
and how the chief of them, an officer with a keen English face and 
fine powdered hair, sat at a table, with the wild Highlanders drawn 
up before him, penned round by the soldiers as if they had been 
so many wild beasts. 

The dragoon captain wheeled round upon his stool and looked 
at the new-comers with eager blue eyes. 

“Ha!” said he, “ whom have we here?” 

MacBane advanced, saluted, and in his glib yet studied English 
explained at some length, that he was a Highland drover returning 
from the fair at Morpeth with his new Lowland bride. 

“Ha!” said the captain again, “ come forward, young woman. 
Take off that shawl.” 

Margaret Haseltine obeyed. There was a murmur among the 
men at sight of that golden head in so dark and evil a place. 

The sergeant and the captain whispered together. 

“It is damnably like the description,” said the captain. “ Hark, 
you rascal,” said he to the drover, “ your story is plausible enough, 

but that countenance of yours bears vastly different evidence. I 
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verily believe,” said the captain, “that you are none other than 
the scoundrel I am in search of, and that there stands Miss 
Haseltine, the young woman for whom I have ridden since dawn 
without drawing bridle or sparing spur.” 

Upon this the sergeant clapped Donald MacBane upon the 
shoulder and there was a sinister clink of hand-cuffs. 

“Do not be afraid, madam,” said the captain gently to my great- 
grandmother, “you are now quite safe, and none can do you a 
harm.” And then he added laughing, “and you have marked that 
gentleman’s face in a way that is like to carry him to the 
gallows.” 

“ Bide a wee, bide a wee,” says Donald, as cool as a cucumber ; 
“let my gude wife speak for herself. Do not be in too great a 
hurry, captain, mak’ sure ye’ve got the right bird before you clap 
the cage door to. Hinny,” said he, turning to Margaret, “ tell 
these gentlemen that I have spoke truth and that you are my 
wife.” 

Now my great-grandmother found herself answering before she 
knew what she was doing, and what she said was this: 

“Tam.” 

“What?” cried the captain in great surprise, “is this man 
your husband, mistress?” 

My great-grandmother looked round upon them all; and then at 
Donald MacBane and upon his unflinching eyes—yellow they were, 
with black, black pupils that expanded and contracted as they 
watched her—her wondering eyes rested. 

Then she said as one may speak in sleep: 

“He is my husband.” 

“And she is my wife,” said Donald MacBane promptly, and 
took up her hand to show the wedding-ring. “And as for the 
scratches,” said he, smiling slily, “well, your honour is not a 
married man, or you'd not mak’ so muckle account of them.” 

The soldiers tittered and nudged each other; but the captain 
looked stern. Donald MacBane thereupon made his bow, and my 
great-grandmother thought it was strange to see the ease and 
grace of him, cateran though he was; then he took her by the 
arm and drew her back with him to the shed, and no one sought 
to stay them. 

But ere she turned, Margaret Haseltine saw the captain’s blue 
eyes shoot clear contempt upon her; and her pride smarted her 
sorely that even for an hour she should pass for the light o’ love of 
the herd-widdie-fow. 

And she could not have said what strange conflict was in her 
heart when she heard by the running of the soldiers at their 
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captain’s order and the trampling of the horses once again, the 
musical jingle of spur and bit, and the clank of a flying scabbard, 
that the little troop were riding away across the moor. 

She flung the dirty screen from her head, twisted her hair into 
a decent knot, and called fiercely upon the reiver, who from the 
open shed was watching the last bobbing vanishing red coat. 

“Now,” said she, “I’ve kept my word, see that you keep 
yours.” 

He wheeled about and gave her a long look. Just then from 
the inner room there burst a sound of shouting and hand-clapping 
and a shrill crow of woman’s laughter. It was like the freeing of 
wild waters. 


“Take me out of this,” said my great-grandmother, and stamped 
her foot. 

Donald MacBane answered by no word, but took her hand and 
led her forth once more. Under his glance the clamorous crew 
fell quiet and drew back and whispered together, eyeing her more 
curiously than before. 

She handed the hostess back her wedding-ring, sore vexed that 
she had nought to give her for her civility, but a word of thanks 
in a strange tongue. As the poor creature took the trinket, if 
ever woman (so my great-grandmother thought) from her own 
sore knowledge of life took pity upon a sister, that woman took 
pity upon her; so much so that it made a cold sweat start all 
down her back. 

A ragged urchin was holding a fresh pony in readiness for 
them ; the plaid that had acted so important a part in the night’s 
work was now neatly folded across his withers, forming a not too 
uncomfortable pillion. The Highlander mounted and she was 
hauled up into her place. That he should let her ride as a lady, 
behind, instead of as a prisoner, before him, seemed in itself an 
earnest of his good intentions. And yet, as they left the wretched 
hamlet behind them, and as the shouts and the laughter, that had 
broken out once more in valedictory greeting, died away in the 
brisk heather-scented air, she hung her head and wondered what 
dull oppression lay upon her spirits. 

They ambled for a while in silence down the road, which 
inclined between two stretches of moorland towards a distant 
and apparently cultivated valley. The sky had brightened into 
clear blue and the autumn tints upon whin-bush and bracken and 
heather were glorious to see. 

“ How soon shall we be home?” said my great-grandmother. 

“ Hame, is it?” said Donald MacBane. ‘“ May be in twa—three 
hours.” He turned the pony from the highroad as he spoke and 
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took a sort of sheep track that seemed to lead indefinitely across 
the moor. 

“Ts this a short cut?” said she. 

“ Aye,” Donald MacBane replied. 

On they went again, when the silence and the stillness and 
the strangeness began to revive her apprehensions; she looked 
about her in the hope of descrying a familiar landmark. But 
*twas the most desolate, God-forsaken waste one could imagine. 

“T do not recognise this place,” she exclaimed suddenly. 

Donald MacBane made no reply. Struck to the heart, all at 
once she gave a great cry: 

“ Fool, fool, that I was to put trust in the faith of a High- 
landman !” 

He drew rein and turned to look at her over his shoulder, for 
the first time since they had started. 

“ And what did I promise ye, hinny ?” said he. 

“To bring me home to my father, if I saved your neck, you 
false loon,” she cried, and made as bold a front as she could with 
so fearful and throbbing a heart. 

“Whisht, whisht,” said he, “I made nae sic promise. I 
promised to bring ye to your father an ye would not wed me of 
your ain free will.” 

“Where are you taking me to, in the neme of God?” she 
cried wildly. 

He looked back at her over his shoulder again, and the pony 
stood still and took to cropping the turf under his loose hand. 

“T am taking ye hame,” said he, with a dreadful smile of 
triumph, “where a man maun tak his bride upon his wedding 
day; hame, hinny, hame to your gudeman’s house.” 

She flung herself off the pony as if she had been sitting behind 
the devil ; but so possessed by terror was she that then she stood 
staring at him and could not find breath to ask the meaning of 
his words. 

Donald MacBane leisurely twisted round in the saddle and 
brought one lean bare leg to join its fellow. As he sat sideways 
on the pony he looked at my great-grandmother as if amused, 
and yet with that singular steadiness of eye which had already 
reminded her of a striking hawk’s. 

“Have ye not claimed me as ye husband before witnesses,” 
said he, “before as gude witnesses as ever man or maid could 
wish? And have I not claimed ye? And does that not bind us 
as fast as ever kirk or book? Do ye not ken the law of Scot- 
land?” 

Then the whole truth flashed upon my unfortunate great- 
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grandmother’s mind, and she saw how, out of his very death peril, 
the wild Highland thief had laid a trap for her, and how in her 
womanly pity she had fallen into it. 

She felt her heart stop and then bound as if it would break. 
And the worst of all the agony within her was a kind of dreadful 
joy, to kill which she could have killed herself. And being but 
@ poor young lassie, when all was said and done, her courage 
suddenly failed her; she cast herself down on the turf and, for 
the first time in all this dreadful night and day, burst into a 
passion of tears. 

Through her sobs and long-drawn breaths and the hammering 
of her pulses, she could hear the crisp sound of the pony’s cropping 
teeth and his snorting breath as he nipped the grass in a circle 
about her. When she looked up at last it was to find Donald 
MacBane squatting on the turf beside her watching her as he had 
watched her asleep that morning. 

“Wha kens but that, if you wull,” said he, as their eyes met, 
“ye may hae the chance of seeing me hangit yet. So dinna greet 
so sair. There’s naught so bad as can’t be mended.” Then he 
edged a little closer to her and stretched out that strong arm, 
the grasp of which she knew so well. 

“ Natheless, being wed,” said he, “ ye canna rid yourself of my 
being, woman, unless by death. Sic is the law,” said he, “and 
the law’s a terrible thing.” He pressed her waist as he spoke : 

“ What’s your name, my bonnie wife?” 

“ Margaret,” she sobbed ; she was utterly broken. 

“Buss me, Margaret,” said he. He drew her head to his 
shoulder gently and kissed her. 

“Now,” said he, “we are man and wife, and ye maun to my 
hame before I go to yours.” 
* * * > * 

When my great-grandmother returned from the mountain 
fastness to her own home there was at first great rejoicing, 
because she had been mourned as dead and then great dole 
because of the savage mate she had brought with her; and old 
Haseltine was all for having him given up to justice for his 
crime; and young Haseltine swore he would stand beneath the 
gallows and see him safe hanged before wedding the widow. 
But Margaret would have none of this. He was her husband, 
she told them briefly, and as such she must put up with him. 
Whereupon her father took to his bed, and young Haseltine left 
the farm in dire enmity with his fair cousin. But, indeed, as my 
grandmother told me, although her mother had returned in evil 


plight enough and bore upon her face the stamp of much suffering, 
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never was she heard to regret her first lover or to bewail her 
present master. 

Yet my great-grandfather, Donald MacBane that is, made but 
an ill ruler of the farm and was always skirmishing off to his 
wild companions or engaged upon some mad plot or expedition ; 
in spite of which restless ways, twas said that he loved my great- 
grandmother fiercely to the end of his life. She bore him a whole 
house-full of swarthy, gypsy-looking lads and lassies; and when 
he died—and such as he do not die in their beds—she wore black 
for him till her time came to lie beside him once again. 

And thus it comes that I who speak to you have a pair of 
eyes like a hawk’s under my great-grandmother’s chestnut curls ; 
and that though (left heiress to the farm, even as she was before 
me), I wedded back into the old stock, yet the babe that lies in 
yonder cradle has a black skin and a frowning brow, and I know 
that the blood of the Herd-Widdie-Fow will run in our veins so 
long as Haseltine reigns at Hazelburn. 














fM. Anatole France. 


EnauisH readers have had their attention directed more than 
once, but not too frequently, to the work of M. Anatole France. 
Little, however, has been done in this direction since the author 
of ‘Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard’ became one of the Forty 
Immortals, and it is with his later volumes that the present paper 
will be more immediately concerned. 

In the introduction to ‘Les Noces Corinthiennes, the poem 
which helped so largely in making his reputation, M. Anatole 
France sums up his theory of life in these words : 


“C’est une pensée peu scientifique que de croire que la science puisse 
un jour remplacer la religion. Tant que homme sucera le lait de la 
femme, il sera consacré dans le temple et initié 4 quelque divin mystére. 
Il révera. Et qu’importe que la réve mente, s’il est beau? N’est-ce pas 
le destin des hommes d’étre plongés dans une illusion perpetuelle? Et 
cette illusion n’est-elle pas la condition méme de la vie?” 


His ideal philosopher would be, as he says somewhere, “ une 
sorte de mélange merveilleux” of Epicurus and Saint Francis 
of Assisi; and we may add that he often seems to have not a little 
of the air of detachment and the smiling, easy-tempered raillery 
of Lucian. He is the most amiable of sceptics, and his more 
recent work sometimes makes us wonder half-incredulously if his 
interest in old-world beliefs, and his refusal to adopt any gener- 
ally accepted modes of thought, may not in the end bring him 
back along the same road as M. J. K. Huysmans to medieval 
Catholicism. Both writers have shown us the extraordinarily 
narrow limits that divide such apparently extreme differences 
of outlook as those of the mystic and the voluptuary; and most 
Englishmen will prefer the method of the author of ‘ Thais’ to that 
of the author of ‘ Li-Bas.’ 

M. France is the son of a bookseller in the Quai Malaquais. 
The aroma of old books clings to almost all that he has written: 
in angello cum libello might be his motto. His favourite characters, 
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into whose mouths he puts his most intimate thoughts of men 
and things, are students of the past. The Abbé Coignard is a 
scholar, and Tournebroche, his pupil and biographer, turns book- 
seller after his master’s death ; Sylvestre Bonnard reads so many 
contradictory opinions in books, that at the end he hardly knows 
what to believe; and M. Bergeret, the Latin lecturer, who does 
the best part of the talking in ‘L’Orme du Mail’ and ‘ Le Manne- 
quin d’Osier,’ spends the happiest hours of his life in discussing 
contemporary as well as past events in M. Paillot’s bookshop, or 
with his friend the Abbé Lantaigne in the shade of the elm-trees 
of the Mall. Moreover, M. France owes very little to northern 
influence. He has learned to love Greek and Latin as they 
deserve, and much of his work shows traces of his education at 
the Collége Stanislas. His best-known poem deals with some of 
the problems arising from the first shock of Christianity and 
paganism. ‘Thais’ is a story of the Thebaid at the period treated 
from a rather different standpoint by Charles Kingsley in 
‘Hypatia’; ‘La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque,’ the book in 
which he imitates something of the frankness and anti-clerical 
humour of Rabelais, is full of allusions to the by-ways of learning 
that are only to be trodden by those who have access to great 
libraries. And, indeed, this is natural enough; for M. France 
received an appointment, as far back as 1876, in the Library 
of the Senate, and possesses, moreover, a choice collection of 
his own. 

In his early days—he was born in 1844—M. France was much 
in sympathy with the Parnassiens, but we must go further back 
to find the tradition which he has followed. He is a Humanist, 
and is, therefore, while unable to conceal the attraction that the 
mysterious and sensuous elements of religion exercise upon his 
poet’s nature—for he is, perhaps, after all, a poet rather than a 
philosopher—tempted to make his readers smile tolerantly upon 
the shortcomings of its professors. Montaigne must surely be his 
favourite among authors. It is true that he owes much to Renan ; 
but, as M. Gaston Deschamps points out, Renan could never have 
resigned himself “au doute satisfait, au scepticisme délicatement 
installé dans le bien-étre matériel”; he could never have said 
with Montaigne : 

“ N’est-ce pas quelque avantage, de se trouver désengagé de la nécessité 
qui bride les autres? Vaut-il pas mieulx demeurer en suspens, que de 
s’infrasquer en tant d’erreurs que "humaine fantaisie a produites? Vaut-il 


pas mieulx suspendre sa persuasion, que de se méler 4 ces divisions sédi- 
tieuses et querelleuses ? ” 


This, however, is very much the attitude of M. France. He 
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affects to stand aloof from all the fruitless struggling of men, 
and smilingly to mark their folly and their failure. But he claims 
no superior wisdom. In a re-constructed Olympus he would not 
seek the risky tenure of any deserted throne. His philosophy 
has taught him the wisdom of the Preacher, and he has a honeyed 
tongue wherewith to speak his poor opinion of a disenchanted 
world. 

And yet this is by no means the whole truth of the matter. 
Though M. Bergeret clings to the hope that organic life is an evil 
confined to the wretched little planet on which we swarm and die 
—a morbid product, an unpleasant kind of leprosy which does not 
occur in any healthy or well-regulated world—it is easy to dis- 
cover that his actions are less—far less—revolting than such 
cynical pessimism would suggest. Moreover, it is to be noticed 
that when he made the above remarks, his outlook upon life had 
recently been changed for the worse by his discovery of treachery 
at home. In his better moments M. Bergeret, though soured by 
his experience of men—“It is true that he despised honours. 
But he fancied that it would have been more pleasant to receive 
them and still despise them ”— looks with a more indulgent eye 
upon a sinful world. It is hard to believe that the author of ‘ Le 
Livre de mon Ami,’ one of the most charming books ever written 
for grown people who remain children at heart, also wrote ‘Le 
Lys Rouge, with its melancholy company of men and women, in 
Florence, who talk sympathetically of saints and miracles, and 
live in the unwholesome atmosphere of the ‘Decameron.’ In this 
last book M. France challenges comparison with the writers of 
that “troublante littérature ” of which there are so many examples 
in modern French. M. Gaston Deschamps sums up the characters 
in a single sentence—“ ils se récitent l'Evangile pour s’encourager 
& mal faire.”* This extraordinary union of the ideal and the 
sensual in the same persons runs all through the story, and shows 
us “]’adultére, s’attardant aux cloitres oi passa si blanche et si 
légére la robe du bienheureux Angelico; la volupté, cédant a de 
fartifs caprices dans la propre cellule de Saint Antonin; cette 
saveur de pieux sacrilége répandue sur la description d’un péleri- 
nage 4 la Terre de Beauté.” Asa scathing criticism of certain 
very unhealthy tendencies in modern thought, the book is admir- 


* Cf. Shakespeare, Richard IIL, i., 3: 
“Gro. But then I sigh; and with a piece of Scripture 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil: 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With odd old ends stolen forth of holy writ; 
And seem a saint when most I play the devil.” 
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able, and contains, moreover, much fine work which seems wasted 
in such a setting; but it leaves in the mouth an unpleasant 
taste of Dead Sea fruit: Durtal and Dechartre might have been 
first cousins. 

It is, however, pleasant to find that M. France, after satisfying 
himself and his readers of his ability to beat on their own ground 
certain writers who shock the artistic sense by their explorations 
into the evil possibilities of the human soul, seems to have 
returned to a less sulphurous air than that of ‘La-Bas.’ This 
may possibly be due to a healthier taste in the reading public, or, 
more probably, to the fact that M. France is not at heart inclined 
to deal with the display of the sensual instincts except in so far 
as is necessary to the development of his ideas upon society. If 
any of his characters show the cloven hoof now and again, the 
flash of it is so sudden and unexpected, that the reader rubs his 
eyes and is tempted to disbelieve the evidence of his senses. For 
the most part M. France works with a more subtle art, and in 
this fact lies much of the charm and effectiveness of his work. 
The following sentence from ‘Le Lys Rouge’ is far more char- 
acteristic of his method than the story of the Comtesse Martin, 
admirably as her portrait is painted: “ Mon pauvre ami, nous ne 
savons que faire de cette vie si courte, et vous en voulez une 


autre qui ne finisse pas!” This kind of remark may be paralleled 
by many others in M. France’s books. Here are a few examples 
of the smiling self-contradiction and graceful Pyrrhonism of a 
writer whose mockery at all human pretensions to greatness—“ le 
mépris mutuel, c’est le paix sur la terre, et si les hommes se 
méprisaient sincerement entre eux, ils ne se feraient plus de mal” 
—has saved him from bitterness of spirit :— 


“Tout ce qu’on imagine est réel: il n’y a méme que cela qui soit réel.” 

“L’Ordre public n’est que la violence organisée.” 

“ Robespierre était un optimiste qui croyait & la vertu. Les hommes 
d’Btat de ce tempérament font tout le mal possible.” 

“ Gringalet a tué le Diable. 

“ Alors que deviendrons-nous en ce monde ? Nous restera-t-il méme la 
ressource d’étre vertueux? J’en doute. Gringalet n’a pas assez considéré 
que le mal est nécessaire au bien comme l’ombre 4 la lumiére; que la 
vertu est toute dans l’effort, et que, si l’on n’a plus de diable 4 com- 
battre les saints seront aussi désceuvrés que les pécheurs. On s’ennuiera 
mortellement.” 

“Les sciences sont bienfaisantes: elles empéchent les hommes de 
penser.” 


“Tl détestait le fanatisme, mais il avait celui de la tolérance.” 


But M. France is not always employed in shocking the sensi- 
bilities of the orthodox. His delicate humour plays with a subject 
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sometimes like a kitten with its own tail, as well as like a cat 
with a mouse—as, for instance, when describing the effect of love 
at seventeen: “I was very miserable, and passed my examina- 
tion.” Or again, when discussing with his wife the subject of 
their little son’s education, the doctor—after a summary of the 
world’s history suggested by a fossil tooth that he holds in his hand 
—says :— 


“Tout beau! la tache n’est pas finie; nous serions moins généreux que 
les hommes des cavernes, si notre tour étant venu, nous ne travaillions 
pas 4 rendre 4 nos enfants la vie plus sire et meilleure qu’elle n’est pour 
nous-mémes. I] est deux secrets pour cela: aimer et connaitre. Avec 
la science et l’amour, on fait le monde.” “Sans doute, mon ami, dit ma 
mére; mais plus j’y songe, plus je me persuade que c’est & une femme 
qu'il faut confier un petit garcon de l’age de Pierre. J’ai entendu parler 
d'une demoiselle Lefort. J'irai la voir demain.” 


When writing of or for children, M. France is a most charming 
moralist. Here, for instance, is a sentence from the fairy tale 
‘ Abeille’: “ Quant aux chagrins, tout le monde en a, et ce qui 
peut les faire oublier, ce n’est pas le vin qu’on boit, c’est le 
bonheur qu’on donne aux autres.” Marius the Epicurean might 
have used such language. And it is at times impossible, when 
reading such a book as ‘Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard,’ to 
avoid wondering whether, after all, M. France is perfectly sincere 
with himself and his readers in posing as so incorrigible a sceptic. 
Indeed, once, at least, he hints at this possibility, when in the 
dialogue on Folk-lore he says—‘‘ le scepticisme le plus étendu cesse 
la ou commence soit la parole, soit l’action. Des qu’on parle, on 
affirme.” In literary criticism, at least, he makes no attempt to 
suspend judgment, and it would be strange if he did. His weekly 
“Causerie” for Le Temps, which he contributed in succession to 
M. Jules Clarétie, contained some admirable appreciations of 
contemporary writers, and it is pretty certain that they lose 
nothing by revealing definite sympathies and dislikes which a 
thinker who questioned the existence of the universe should have 
avoided at all costs. M. George Ohnet’s novels are too “ bourgeois.” 
‘La Terre’ he calls “ Les Géorgiques de la crapule.” Nor is he 
much more in sympathy with the symbolists. His Greek tempera- 
ment calls out for clearness and directness of language. An 
artist in words himself, with more than a little of the fine 
workmanship of the medieval goldsmith or illuminator, the critic 
is as decided in his tastes, and in his expression of them, as if he 
had never argued that the justice or injustice of any action 
depends altogether upon the skill of the debaters on either side. 

In ‘Les Opinions de M. Jérome Coignard’—a book which can 
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hardly be too highly recommended to those who wish to make 
acquaintance with the Abbé’s strange mixture of perversity and 
common-sense, and which gives his opinions upon various matters 
of public interest—M. France speaks of the Académie Frangaise 
in the following terms :— 


“gi elle ne faisait pas, dans ses élections, la part de la faiblesse et de 
Verreur, si elle ne se donnait pas quelquefois l’air de prendre au hasard, 
elle se rendrait si haissable qu'elle ne pourrait plus vivre. Elle serait 
dans la République des lettres comme un tribunal au milieu des con- 
damnés. Infaillible, elle serait odieuse. Quel affront pour ceux qu’elle 
n’accueillerait pas, si l’élu était toujours le meilleur.” 


Some three years later he was elected to replace Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, and whatever mistakes the Academy may have made 
from time to time there is little doubt but that the honour was 
thoroughly deserved. Since then he has quite justified his election 
by a wonderfully able study of contemporary provincial life in 
France. Two volumes,* forming a more or less connected story, 
have already been published, and some account of them may 
prove of interest to those who are fortunate enough to have seen 
the author’s earlier work. 

Perhaps the first thing to be noticed by the English reader will 
be the intimate way in which Church interests and influence 
continue to affect the social life of the nation at large. M. France 
is apparently no friend of the clerical party : the intriguing for 
the vacant bishopric of Tourcoing—a chapter of which was 
published in the Yellow Book for April, 1895, together with a 
study of the author by the Hon. Maurice Baring—is displayed 
with a delicacy of restraint that is equalled by the relentless 
truthfalness of the description. M. France is too careful an artist 
to allow his portraits to be mistaken for caricature: they have a 
sober and convincing air of reality. His types of character are 
not, therefore, absurd or repulsive by exaggeration ; it would be 
difficult to pass them in the street without a smile of recognition. 

‘L’Orme du Mail’ opens with a description of the interview 
between M. l’Abbé Lantaigne and the Cardinal Archbishop. This 
last is sketched unmistakably in very few words :— 


“Monseigneur dictait d’une voix blanche, sans onction. O’était un 
trés petit homme, portant droit sa grosse téte et sa face carrée, que lige 
avait amollie. Son visage, avec des traits vulgaires et grossiers, exprimait 


la finesse et une espéce de dignité faite de l’habitude et de l’amour du 
commandement.” 


It will be sufficient praise to say that the other characters in the 


* *L’Orme du Mail’ and ‘Le Mannequin d’Osier.’ 
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book are sketched with equal clearness and decision. Of the 
candidates for the bishopric the Abbé Lantaigne, the Superior of 
the seminary, who passes a good many half-hours in listening to the 
opinions of M. Bergeret, the free-thinker, brings to Monseigneur 
a complaint of indiscretion on the part of the Abbé Guitrel, the 
professor of elocution under him. M. Guitrel, on the other hand, 
is far too friendly with M. le Préfet Worms-Clavelin, who is a Jew 
and a Freemason, and whose wife, as we afterwards hear, supports 
all the local charities, and has sent her daughter to Paris to be 
educated in a religious house in order to acquire the social standing 
necessary to a good marriage. And so the story develops without 
any greater excitement than the alleged inspired utterances 
of @ young girl upon current topics, and a very commonplace 
murder. 

It is to be remarked, moreover, that these incidents afford 
M. France the opportunity of expressing his own views on religion 
and government. But though there is so little action to sustain 
the interest, the dialogue, and, above all, the monologues of the 
Latin lecturer, are of such extraordinary brilliance that those 
readers who can do without the continual excitement of passion 
and bloodshed will appreciate the art of M. France. In less 
skilful hands such an experiment as he is now making—for the 
story is still incomplete—would probably be a failure. But the 
author is assisted by his assumed detachment from the world that 
he describes with so keen an insight into its weaknesses and 
inconsistencies. 

The chief speaker—actor is hardly a suitable word in this con- 
nection—is M. Bergeret; and through the poor and undervalued 
lecturer, who is so hopeless about the world at large, and so kindly- 
hearted to those he meets, M. France discusses with the utmost 
frankness the questions that are agitating public opinion in 
Poitiers, or any other provincial town in France. He pours 
contempt upon all government, and consequently upon that 
particular form of government under which he lives: human 
nature being essentially and unalterably wicked, a republic will 
do just as well as a monarchy, or just as badly. He comments 
upon the Russian alliance and the terrible fire at the Charity 
Bazaar with equal nonchalance. Whatever subject presents 
itself, M. Bergeret has an answer ready, and in at least nine 
cases out of ten his remarks are amusing, while they never fail to 
be instructive. He, like the author, sometimes appears to suffer 
from his constant preoccupation with books: his wide reading 
betrays itself continually, but he applies it to good purpose. An 
execution is to take place in the town, and the conversation turns 
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upon the possibility of a pardon by the President. M. Bergeret is 
shocked by the survival of capital punishment : “ C’est une laideur 
inutile.” 


“The right of pardon,” he continues, “was one of the attributes of 
divine right. . . . This right, in passing from the King to the President 
of the Republic, has lost its essential character and excuse. . . . The use 
made of it is good, since it saves life. But do not forget that it has 
become ridiculous. The King’s pardon was akin to that of God himself. 
Can anybody imagine M. Félix Faure as invested with the attributes of 
divinity ?” 


It would be easy to quote largely from books which are a store- 
house of unworldly wisdom in spite of the fact that their author is 
of opinion that “to live is to destroy, to act is to do an injury.” 
But there is not much space for this, and the difficulty would be to 
make an adequate selection. The Peace Society might, however, 
certainly avail themselves of M. Bergeret’s arguments against 
war, though they would probably fail to draw a subscription 
from him. Nor, indeed, would they find him altogether sound on 
the subject of national disarmament. It is to be noted that he is 
speaking more particularly of countries in which conscription is 
in force : he finds it convenient to forget that England, without 
obligatory military service, is at least as free from disturbance as 
Continental nations. 


“Statesmen,” he says, “cannot desire disarmament, which would make 
their duties difficult and uncertain, and would deprive them of an 
admirable means of government. For nations under arms allow them- 
selves to be led quietly. Military discipline trains them to obedience, 
and neither insurrections, nor troubles, nor disturbances of any kind 
are to be apprehended. When service is compulsory for all, when every 
citizen is or has been a soldier, all the forces of society are available for 
the protection of authority, or even of its absence, as we have noticed in 
France.” 


‘Pierre Noziére,’ one of M. France’s most recent volumes, is 
interesting, as, indeed, was only to be expected, but it can hardly 
be called very important. It is ostensibly a book of early 
reminiscences in continuation of ‘Le Livre de mon Ami,’* and 
the first hundred and fifty pages give an admirable account of 
childish impressions, in which the Jardin des Plantes was the 
Garden of Eden, while’ beyond the Pont d’Austerlitz lay the 


* In spite of obvious differences of treatment by the two writers, there 
is a strong similarity in the way in which M. France in ‘Le Livre de 
mon Ami’ (1885)'and Pierre Loti in ‘Le Roman d’an Enfant ’ (1891) 
describe the visit to the dead grandmother. This, of course, may be 
nothing more than a coincidence. . 
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wonderful countries of the Bible. Probably a good many readers 
will recall the time when a corner of the orchard, or a certain 
hundred yards of road, were sacred with celestial presences; and 
it sometimes happens that these impressions retain their vivid- 
ness even when childhood is long past. 

We are especially glad to find reprinted the ‘Contes de 
Maman,’ which first appeared in 1887 as a Christmas story- 
book for children, with illustrations of more than ordinary 
merit. 

The last half of the book is concerned with Pierre Noziére as 
a student and as a traveller. The “ notes écrites en marge de 
son gros Plutarque” might very well have appeared in ‘Le 
Jardin d’Epicure,’ and the title given to them reminds us once 
more that M. France is a book-lover. The same fact is emphasised 
in the accounts of his “ promenades” in Northern France. His 
chief concern seems to be to get at the old legends and chronicles 
of the place he may be visiting, though he occasionally makes a 
digression to deplore the vandalising tendencies of Viollet-le- 
Duc and his followers in their attempt to reproduce medieval 
architecture by destruction followed by reconstruction, forgetful 
that much of the charm of old buildings consists in their 
gradual development in successive styles. Indeed, his account 
of “la petite ville,” Vernon-sur-Seine, appears to be based upon 
the history of that town by MM. E. and A. Meyer (the latter 
being the illustrator), to whom he gives but a slight acknowledg- 
ment.* The stories of the local saints, Longis and Adjutor 
and “la bienheureuse Onoflette,” naturally attract the attention 
of M. France, and give him another opportunity of ridiculing 
in the most gentlemanly manner the miracle-working of the 
Middle Ages. 

His visit to Brittany is interesting as showing his attitude 
towards old religions and civilisations. While Pierre Loti in 
dealing with Brittany is filled with a deep, but vague, sense of 
the perpetual menace of death, to M. France the menhirs, the 
immemorial relics of bygone ages, the gloom and mist that seem 
to shroud the land as well as the minds of the peasants in 
mystery and fear, suggest the eleventh book of the ‘Odyssey’ 
with its description of the world of the dead. The bay ‘des 
Trépassés,’ into which the sweep of the tide brings the bodies 
of drowned fishermen for burial, sets him thinking of Hellas, 


* M. France says: “J’ai voulu, feuilletant la petite ville comme un 
livre, resumer deux ou trois de ses pages de pierre.” The plain English 
of this would seem to be that he turned over the leaves of M. Meyer’s 
book, and turned them to good account. 
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and wondering if, after all, men’s beliefs have been much altered 
in the course of centuries. 


“Toutes les vieilles croyances,” he says, “se ressemblent par leur sim- 
plicité. Ces légendes immémoriales des Trépassés sont restées peu 
chrétiennes dans la chrétienne Bretagne. La croyance a la vie future y 
est aussi obscure et flottante que dans l’époque homérique. Pour l’Armo- 
ricain comme pour !’Helléne primitif, les morts trainent languissamment 
un reste d’existence. Les deux races croient également que, si les corps 
ne sont pas rendus a la terre maternelle, les ombres de ces corps errent 
en se lamentant et supplient qu’on leur donne la sépulture. L’ombre 
d@’Elpénor demande un tombeau a Ulysse: les naufragés de |’Iroise vien- 
nent frapper avec leurs ossements les portes des pécheurs. Dans le monde 
celtique, comme dans le monde hellénique, les morts ont une terre 4 eux, 
séparée de la ndétre par l’Océan, une ile brumeuse qu’ils habitent en foule. 
La, Vile des Cimmériens; ici, plus rapprochée du rivage, l’ile sainte des 
Septs Sommeils.” 


The passage helps to explain the attitude of M. France to 
Christianity. Though for him there is no fixity in anything, 
yet at the same time the primeval beliefs remain untouched by 
the passing years. Speaking of the “Vierge noire” of Liesse, 
M. France says :— 


“Les cultes se ressemblent plus qu’on ne croit. Si, par une opération 
magique, la vieille paysanne que je vois ici machant des priéres sous son 
capuchon de laine, était transportée subitement 4 Pessinonte (Pessinus) 
dans le sanctuaire relevé et rendu aux mystéres antiques, elle achéverait 
sans trop de surprise, au pied de la Bonne Déesse, l’oraison commencée 
devant la Sainte Vierge.” 


It is impossible, whatever opinion we may hold as to the claims 
of Christianity, to deny that in such a statement as this there is 
a large element of truth. 

In conclusion it may be remarked that though M. France has 
as yet found comparatively few English readers, his audience is 
appreciative and always ready to listen to what he has to say. 
M. Sylvestre Bonnard was for a long time perhaps the most 
attractive of his characters, but it must be confessed that 
M. Bergeret, whose story is still unfinished, has a very strong 
claim upon the reader’s sympathy and attention, and moreover 
takes a far keener interest in contemporary affairs than the old 
bachelor for whom life flowed so easily. 

Not the least of M. France’s claims upon our gratitude is that 
he has given us some portraits of Frenchwomen who are as good- 
hearted and lovable as any of us could wish. It is a thousand 
pities that so many French writers deal almost exclusively in 
their pictures of married life with the almost inevitable result of 
loveless marriage. These studies (Mme. Bergeret is one of the 
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few examples that M. France has given us) are interesting within 
certain limits, but soon become tiresome and even nauseating to 
a healthy mind, and it is possible that the analysis of character, 
under such conditions, assists rather than checks the spread of 
the social evil. English readers will be very glad to make the 
acquaintance of such charming women as Mme. Trépof and 
Mme. de Gabry, the friends of Sylvestre Bonnard, and his 
god-daughter Jeanne; Mme. Tréviére in ‘Le Livre de mon 
Ami,’ and Mme. Noziére herself, of whom we hear too little. 

Enough has now been said to prove that M. Anatole France 
interests his readers both by the subjects he discusses and the 
point of view from which he looks at them. It is hardly necessary 
to add that he is master of a style that is studiously simple and 
persuasive. His most subtle effects are produced without any 
extraordinary display of word-painting; there is very little 
apparent effort to discover the fitting phrase, but the result is 
excellent. His own account of a good style is that it must, 
above all, appear simple, but that this simplicity cannot—under 
modern conditions, at any rate—be genuine. Here are his own 
words on the subject :— 


“Un bon style, enfin, est comme ce rayon de lumiére qui entre par 
ma fenétre au moment oi j’écris et qui doit sa clarté pure 4 l’union intime 
des sept couleurs dont il est composé. Le style simple est semblable a 
la clarté blanche. I] est complexe, mais il n’y parait pas.” 


In the case of too many English authors the complexity remains 
apparent. 

“Le cerveau de M. Anatole France est pareil 4 une de ces 
boutiques de bouquiniste,” says one of his critics and admirers ; 
and, this being the case, it is inevitable that his work should 
show traces of his reading. It suggests to the present writer 
among other names that of Alphonse Karr, and it is by no 
means impossible that the author of the paradoxical “ mélanges 
philosophiques” may have influenced the chronicler of the sayings 
of the Abbé Coignard.* This, however, is obviously only a 
partial explanation, if, indeed, it is anything more than con- 
jecture. M. France has read too widely to be in bondage to 
any man, and to call him the interpreter of Renan to the 
fashionable world hardly expresses the whole truth. At the 
same time, if, like every other writer, he owes more than a little 
to his predecessors, he has adapted old-world problems to modern 


* Sterne and Thomas Love Peacock are the English authors of whom 
M. France particularly reminds us; but he uses digression more effectively 
than the former. He seems to have much in common both as regards 
thought and brilliance of expression with Peacock. 
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conditions with marvellous skill, and added to his re-statement of 
them his own charming individuality and distinction of style. 
M. Réné Doumic, in an appreciative criticism written at the time 
of M. France’s election to the Academy, speaks of his peculiar 
merit in the following words, which confirm the opinion already 
expressed in this paper. It consists, he says, 


“dans ces conversations sinueuses qui serpentent & travers tous les sujets 
effeurent Vhistoire, les beaux-arts, la morale, vont d’un paradoxe 4 un, 
lieu commun, d’un portrait de Napoléon 4 un croquis de Florence ou de 
Ravenne, poussant 4 la perfection cet art de traiter sérieusement les 
choses frivoles et de préter aux idées sérieuses l’attrait de la frivolité. 
Aussi bien ces conversations que M. Anatole France introduit dans ses 
récits sont encore les meilleures parties de ses livres. C’est la qu’il 
excelle.” 


[Since the above paper was written, M. France has published 
another volume of short stories under the general title of 
‘Clio.’ It will, perhaps, be sufficient here to remark that his 
admirers will not be disappointed in it, though many would 
have preferred a farther instalment of the story of M. Bergeret. | 


A. H. Drptock. 





A Pillage Sketch. 


How seldom in these days of steam, electricity, phonographs, 
telegraphs, and all the other marvellous inventions of science, one 
comes across the type of old lady with which our mothers were 
familiar fifty years ago! Nowadays people don’t grow old 
outwardly ; the tell-tale wrinkles are smoothed away by processes 
unknown to a past generation, and grey hairs—well! they 
disappear in so marvellous a fashion that one occasionally wonders 
where the old folks are. 

A few still remain though in the sweet country villages and 
quiet sleepy towns, and it is of five whom I knew I fain would 
give a picture, for they have left behind them a memory fragrant 
and lasting. 

There were four sisters and a brother, and they lived in a little 
house called Sherwood Cottage, over which the honeysuckle and 
roses climbed in rich luxuriance. In the garden grew all sorts of 
old-fashioned, sweet-smelling flowers, stocks, mignonette, pinks, 
besides sweet-brier and ladslove, and it was a source of never- 
ending delight to the children to peep through the iron railings 
which divided this little paradise from the village street, and 
watch the Misses Deacon cutting, pruning, and tending their 
plants. 

Sherwood Cottage! What visions the name recalls of stately 
Miss Susan, and purring Miss Sara, and sweet Miss Ann! But I 
am anticipating. 

They were old (according to my childish ideas of age) when I 
first knew them, many years ago, and had lived together since 
the death of their father; the mother had died when they were 
comparatively young, and amongst them, they had divided the 
cares and duties of the little farm attached to the cottage ; but let 
me describe them. 

First in age came Miss Susan, tall, inclining to stoutness, but 
with such dignity of carriage and mien that no one suspected it. 
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One of her eyelids drooped slightly, the result of an accident when 
a child, but this, instead of detracting from her face, rather added 
to its piquancy, and her merry laugh and unfailing good temper 
made her a general favourite. 

Next was Miss Sara, loving, confiding Sara! Her cheeks were 
round and ruddy as a winter apple, and her eyes as blue as forget- 
me-nots, but like Mary Lamb, Sara had her dark days, and 
occasionally went away for a long visit, from which she would 
return as pretty and loving as ever. Oh, the delicate tenderness, 
the pathetic sadness with which these illnesses were referred to 
by the family, and it was only intimates who knew that the “long 
visit” was to the asylum. “Dear Sara is so active and full of 
life that she tires herself out, so we have sent her away for a long 
rest, she’s too unselfish,” was the way in which outsiders were 
told of the cloud that occasionally hung over the peaceful 
household. 

But what can I say of Miss Ann, the third sister, that will 
convey to the reader any correct idea of her personality? With 
hair as white as the driven snow, and one of those complexions 
fresh and delicate as a girl's, it was perhaps her eyes, those 
wonderful hazel-brown eyes, that were the glory of her face; dark 
eyebrows and long lashes added to their beauty, and at times 
they would flash and sparkle, whilst at others they would overflow 
with a wonderful tenderness. Sweet, gentle, and sympathetic, 
she was the recipient of many confidences, all of which she 
sacredly kept. She was known as “ The Beautiful Miss Deacon.” 

Last came Miss Maria, the wit of the family, and younger by some 
years than her sisters, for William the brother and two married 
sisters were between them. Slightly taller than Susan, she had 
a commanding figure, and prided herself on her well-shaped 
shoulders and straight back. Her bright, genial face was a true 
index to her character, a kinder heart never breathed, and 
frequently, when teased about being taken in by some impostor, 
she would shake her head gravely (thereby causing the ringlets 
she wore on either side to waggle gently to and fro) and say, 
“ Ah, well! I would rather be taken in twenty times than allow 
one deserving case to go away unaided. I always think of ‘I was 
hungered, I was thirsty,’ and the ‘inasmuch.’” Then the little 
group would nod their heads and reply, “ Yes, perhaps Maria’s 
right.” 

William, or Willum, as he was more generally called, resembled 
Susan somewhat in face and disposition. He was a keen and 
shrewd business man, and had been known occasionally to drive 
a hard bargain, but his nature was true, and many a homely bit 
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of wisdom fell from his lips as he smoked his long clay pipe in 
the chimney corner. 

Thus they were when I first knew them, sweet, simple, kindly 
souls, who had passed through sorrows bravely and quietly, under 
which many would have succumbed. 

In their youth, admirers at Sherwood Cottage had been 
degion, and it was a mystery to many that four such girls had 
never married. 

Concerning love and marriage, how often there are mysteries ! 

One day our talk turned upon these themes that are ever new, 
when some one said impulsively— 

“Miss Ann, why did you never marry ?” 

“Because the man I loved died, my dear, and I never cared for 
anyone else in that way again,” was the simple answer. 

Then, seeing that we were interested, she told us a little of her 
love story, and though it was many years ago, tears were in the 
beautiful eyes, and Sara’s hand crept sympathetically into hers 
during its recital. It was a real romance, and I may be forgiven 
for outlining it here; it savours of knights and medieval times, 

Gathering roses one June evening a gentleman riding past was 
struck by her beauty; he made an excuse to stop and ask for a 
glass of water, saying he had ridden far, and was going on to 
the town of Mallow; this was the beginning of Miss Ann’s love 
affair. 

How he turned out to be a wealthy landowner and M.P. for a 
neighbouring county, how she refused him, saying she was not 
used to society, its ways and customs, how he would take no nay, 
telling her she would grace any society, and how his love 
conquered, did she not tell us all with the power and pathos 
of a born story-teller? And we listened breathlessly. She was 
back again in the past, and living over again her idyllic court- 
ship, when he would come riding over early in the fresh autumn 
morning, and be ready to accompany her to the orchard to gather 
apples, or to the dairy, where he would watch with never- 
ceasing interest the creaming of the huge bowls of milk and the 
butter-making by her pretty deft fingers. 

The wedding-gown of pure white silk was ready, and with the 
veil and wreath of orange-blossom was laid on the bed in the rosy 
room for the admiration of friends and neighbours, and there was 
the pleasant flutter in the house that usually accompanies a 
wedding, and Miss Ann was the merriest of all, when news came 
of a serious accident to her lover. 

She went to him immediately, but he only lived to recognise 
her, and died holding her hand. 

VOL, OXIXx, 20 
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This was Miss Ann’s story. 

“ And I couldn’t love anyone again as I loved Walter, co I am 
an old maid,” she added, with a sweet smile. 

“Ah! but there were plenty wanted her,” supplemented 
Miss Sara, looking admiringly at her sister, which statement 
no one doubted. 

A favourite expression of Miss Maria’s when talking of love and 
marriage was— 

“ Ah, well! there was a time when——” And the hiatus would 
be supplied by a comprehensive glance at her sisters, which we all 
understood, and they would smile in return and echo, “ Yes, there 
was a time.” 

A great feature in their domestic arrangements was the tea- 
parties, generally given in honour of some visitor staying in the 
village. 

Certainly no hams could compare with Miss Susan’s home-cured, 
and no tea-cakes ever equalled Miss Sara’s. 

Afternoon tea was an unknown quantity in those days, and five 
o’clock, the hour for which we were always invited, meant a 
good substantial meal. 

The room to which we were escorted by Miss Maria to take off 
our out-door garments emitted a faint scent of rose leaves and 
lavender, and the furniture (including the four-post bedstead) 
was covered with a pink chintz, whose rosebuds were the admir- 
ation of our childish eyes, 

What a delightful evening succeeded the tea, when William 
smoked his churchwarden in the corner, and between the long 
puffs told tales of bygone days with a merry twinkle in his eye 
which provoked such laughter that Miss Susan’s knitting lay idle 
on her knee, and she would take off her gold-rimmed spectacles to 
wipe her eyes, and Miss Sara would nod her head approvingly 
and say: 

“ Yes, William, you are right; how you do remember the funny 
bits!” 

The stranger always had to be shown the punch-bowl which 
had been in the family upwards of one hundred and fifty years, 
and the silk patch-work, still in wonderful preservation, done by 
some old ancestor. 

As a child I used to wonder, when I touched the velvet and silk 
with careful fingers, if the old lady who had done it ever looked 
at it from heaven with approval. 

Visits of “my niece (the artist, you know) from London” were 
the occasion of a small flutter in the little household. The best 
china and finest table-linen were always used on these occasions, 
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and invitations to view “My niece’s latest paintings, most of 
which have been exhibited,” were given to friends with an air of 
proud possession in the artist that was bewitching. 

Each aunt in turn sat for her portrait, and when all were 
finished they were a source of never-ending pleasure, and a 
standing proof of their niece’s undeniable talents. 

Occasional visits to London, where Miss Susan once saw the 
Queen, an outing to the neighbouring market town, tea-parties, 
and now and then a lecture or concert, were their principal 
dissipations, and they enjoyed them. 

Ever ready to help those in trouble, many disheartened and 
sorrowful ones found their way to Sherwood Cottage, and left it 
with heart lighter and purse heavier. 

Years rolled by, and changes came, as they do in all homes. 
Miss Susan grew gradually weaker, and when friends called to see 
her, they were taken to the rosy room, where she lay smiling and 
patient in the big four-post bed. Frequently she would close her 
eyes, and repeat texts of Scripture and the Collect for the day 
softly to herself. 

After doing this one day a sudden change came over her face, 
and she turned to Ann and Maria, who were standing near, and 
said : 

“Sisters—I’m going—into the valley, but—I’m not afraid 
—light,” and with a radiant smile her “‘ spirit returned unto God 
who gave it,” 

Matters went on much as before after the funeral, only there 
was the big blank. 

Perhaps it was Sara’s loving affectionate nature on whom the 
loss told most, and the tears were in her eyes so frequently that 
Miss Ann and Miss Maria would hold up a warning finger on 
their approach and say playfully : 

“ Now, Sara! Now, Sara!” And she would smile and reply : 

“Yes, yes, I forgot, I forgot.” 

Dear soul! she did not long survive her sister, and another 
gap was made in the little circle at the cottage. 

“We are so thankful, though,” remarked Miss Maria, when 
speaking of her death to a friend, “that she was well when she 
joined dear Susan.” 

How little the outer world guessed that the fear that their 
sister might die when on one of her long visits had haunted these 
bright, brave women; but in mercy it was not so, and she was 
‘‘well” and at home when the summons came. 

After Miss Sara’s death, William failed rapidly. These two had 
always had much in common; she had entered into his feelings 

202 
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and pursuits more than the others, and walked with him about 
the farm, outdoor exercise being specially beneficial to her. 
Frequently the brother and sister might be seen, she in a big sun- 
bonnet and he in a large straw hat, weeding, digging, or sowing 
seed in the fields adjoining the cottage, nodding and smiling to 
passing friends. 

“There’s a queer lonesomeness about the place since Sara went 
away ; seems as though I had lost a bit of myself,” he said one day 
to a friend ; “ somehow I can’t get used to it.” 

Within two years he had joined the great majority, and Miss 
Ann and Miss Maria were left lonely and sad. They were seldom 
seen apart, and clung to each other with a tenderness that was 
pathetic. 

Death did not separate the two for some years, and Miss 
Ann’s was such a gentle breaking-up that few except her sister 
had any idea the end was so near. Loving and unselfish all 
her life, in her pain and weakness she was never heard to 
murmur, and it was a pleasure to be with her during her last 
weeks on earth. 

Her work-basket, containing a dainty piece of unfinished work, 
was generally by her side, and those delicate white hands, so 
unaccustomed to be idle, would toy with the needle and thread as 
though loath to lay them down for ever. 

But the day came when she too entered the vast beyond, that 
unknown land which is shrouded in mystery. 

It was a lovely evening in early September ; the sun was setting 
in a glow of rich colour, and the golden rays entered the room 
where Miss Ann lay, with closed eyes and a smile playing round 
her mouth, peace written on every line of her still beautiful face ; 
and thus she went home. 

At first it seemed as though Miss Maria would not be long after 
her sister, her grief was so deep, and tears would not come to her 
relief. 

“Tt’s the loneliness that is so hard to bear ; we shared every 
thought these few last years, but I must be resigned,” she would 
say in a tone that went to the heart of those who heard it. 

But as months went by, she recovered a little of her wonted 
-cheerfulness, and time, that wonderful healer, came to her aid, not 
4hat she forgot—no, the memory of the loved ones was ever green 
—but a spirit of quiet resignation took possession of her, and 
frequently she would talk of her sisters as though they knew 
everything, and were not far away. 

Though she is now eighty-eight, the summons has not yet come 
for her to join those who have gone before. In the early part of 
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last year it was my privilege to see her, and recall the memory 
of bygone days. Her still stately figure and snow-white hair 
brought back the scent of rose leaves in a jar, and her 
cheery— 

“To be sure, my dear, to be sure,” made me in fancy a child 
again. 

When I commenced this sketch, visions and scents from the past 
surrounded me, so as I close they are still present, and their 
fragrance and beauty will ever remain. 


Isanet Mavupre Hamre. 





A Ballade from Lake Leman. 


To &. P. C. 


.... Penitus convalle virenti 
Inclusas animas .... 
Lustrabam studio recolens. 


Tue shadows fall athwart the vine, 
And on the wooded hills of Vaud 
Stands clearly out the mountain pine 

In rose-gold of the after-glow. 
The day is dying on the snow, 


The sounds of night once more awake, 
The Valais mist hangs grey and low 
Among the shades that haunt the lake. 


Mountain and mist and lake combine 
To frame the scenes of long ago; 

Here future conquerors of the Rhine 
Bowed ’neath the yoke of Divico. 

By here the Emperor journeyed slow 
Canossawards his peace to make ; 

His wind-swept form flits to and fro 
Among the shades that haunt the lake! 


The years wear on. With horse and line 
Napoleon swoops upon the foe ; 

O’er snowy Alp to Apennine 
His phantom forces forward go. 








A BALLADE FROM LAKE LEMAN. 


Calvin, de Stael, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
All pass along, and in their wake 
Comes he who sang the captive’s woe 
Among the shades that haunt the lake. 


Envol. 


Madam, you love the spot I know 
For bygone days, and for the sake 

Of those who are no more, although 
Among the shades that haunt the lake. 


Armiz WHITE. 











Esra Higgins, Port. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Nicnoras Hicerns called their eldest son Ezra after 
his paternal grandfather. 

It never once occurred to them that he might bea poet, who 
would consider his Christian name as the earliest burden laid 
upon him by an adverse fate. 

In other matters (though I doubt if he would acknowledge it) 
fate did not treat him so shabbily. He came into the world well- 
made and healthy, with a deep chest and a broad forehead. 
Although he had no fairy godmother, nor so much as a mortal 
one, since his parents belonged to “the Brethren,” and looked 
upon sponsorship as a sin, he at least had a benevolent uncle who 
was willing to pay for his schooling. 

He was sent young to a first-rate grammar school, where he 
distinguished himself at football (he had the true Cornishman’s 
love of it), and at the making of Latin verse. 

He was sixteen before he first tasted “the fun of Fate.” The 
benevolent uncle having died, leaving his money to his sons and 
daughters, Mr. Higgins decided that Ezra had better come home 
and “make himself useful” on the farm. The half dozen years 
which followed were the bitterest years of Ezra Higgins’ life. 
It was his lot to be a square peg ina round hole, and those who 
make light of the suffering of such pegs, who point out that there 
are worse things to endure than uncongenial labour and the 
constant fret of secret and unsatisfied desires, only show that they 
have never been called upon to make the best of either. 

Ezra did the work of a farm hand. His physical energies 
were more than satisfied; those of his intellect had no vent. 
whatever. Burning the midnight dip is not compatible with 
getting up at half-past four in summer and half-past six in 
winter, and his father’s eye was always upon him. 

When he was one-and-twenty his father died. Before doing so 
he made Ezra promise to keep on the farm for another five years 
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at least. It had been hele by three generations of Higginses, 
the first of whom had christened it, not inappropriately, “ Labour 
in Vain.” 

At this time Ezra was in love, and the prospect of marrying at 
once and being master in the old home was very attractive to 
him ; therefore he promised. 

He was married to Elisabeth Kelynack as soon as might be 
after the funeral. 

Husband and wife made a good contrast. Ezra was a tall, large- 
boned, heavily-built man, dark, yet florid, with a fine aquiline 
nose, @ coarse mouth hidden by a thick moustache, and eyes 
which would have done credit to an Italian. Elisabeth was 
a small slight slip of a girlk Her skin was very white, and she 
had pale reddish-coloured heir streaked with yellow. Her 
features, her smile, her whole look and air had a singular 
delicacy and sweetness. She parted her hair and smoothed it 
down severely, but it persisted in crinkling (it had no chance to 
curl) above her ears and temples. When she smiled, faint 
dimples showed in her pale cheeks. Besides all this, she came 
of good “ haveage,” and looked upon Ezra as the grandest man on 
earth. He in return considered her “ sweet as blossom.” 

It is not to be wondered at that his courting was a dream of 
bliss, and his married life at first a singularly happy one. He 
worked little less hard than formerly, but he was his own master, 
and Elisabeth was his untiring helpmeet. Also he had deter- 
mined to allow himself some pleasure, and on market days he 
would drive back from St. Pirans, bringing among other things, 
a carefully protected parcel of books from the town library. The 
library was a remarkably good one, and contained a fine collection 
of old plays. These and all the poetry he could get hold of Ezra 
devoured during evenings spent by the kitchen fire, while 
Elisabeth and her cousin Sage, who lived at Labour in Vain, and 
saved a servant's wages, sewed silently. Later, after the women 
had gone to bed tired out by the long day’s work, he would go 
into a little room where he kept his writing-desk and his few 
books, and unlocking a corner cupboard, take out a large-sized 
diary. But instead of a diary he wrote poetry. 

This was the best hour of his day. He was alone and the 
lonely house was very silent. Could Elisabeth have seen the 
visions with which he peopled it, she would have thought herself 
married to a madman. 

From a poet who followed the plough like Burns, a song of 
labour might well have been expected, or impressions of the rural 
life abont him. Yet it is, I believe, as a rule, the man of culture 
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who delights to sing of ploughing and reaping, the charms of 
milkmaids and the flight of birds. The poetic mind turns 
instinctively to the little known, because it can idealise it. 
Ezra’s fancy dwelt by choice on the romantic and the fantastic, 
and though his daily life of necessity influenced what he wrote, 
it did so without his knowledge. For instance, he never looked 
consciously at Sage, who was far prettier than most milkmaids, 
but women’s faces, fair, passionate, alluring, haunted his waking 
dreams, 

Sometimes his wife would open her sleepy eyes in the old four- 
post bed upstairs, and listen in vain for his approaching tread, 
then growing wakeful, would fall a prey to the day’s cares and 
worries, to anxious forebodings about the hay crop, and the cow 
which was on the point of calving. Meanwhile Ezra defied fate 
in sonorous stanzas, or sent forth a “lyric cry.” These two who 
were man and wife, and shared so many daily hopes and dis- 
appointments, yet lived in different worlds, and one of them never 
even guessed it. Year after year the monotonous current of their 
lives had run on thus, when a small thing broke it and turned its 
course for ever. 

In summer-time there was often a lodger at Labour in Vain, 
and that year it was a young man from London who had friends 
among the artist colony at Polkerris. He was pleasant and 
friendly to Ezra, while secretly thinking him a rather bearish 
yokel, hardly worthy of such a sweet little wife. 

One day he chanced to tell his landlord that he wrote articles 
for a weekly paper. For days Ezra suffered torments of in- 
decision. Finally his will was stronger than the diffidence which 
tortures all true artists. 

He went late one evening to Mr. Evans’ room. He held in his 
hand a few pages torn from the diary, and fastened together with 
a pin. He laid them down on the table before his astonished 
lodger. 

“Poetry,” he said, “I wrote it. Will youo——” 

He could get no further. He hurried from the room, down- 
stairs into the empty kitchen. 

He hated himself and he hated the young man who wrote 
articles. By some instinct he had taken him some of his shortest 
and least ambitious poems. Lines from them kept floating before 
his eyes, and made him sick with shame. 

It was a wild night and the strong west wind ran riot over 
croft and moorland, now exultant, now monotonously mournful. 

The kitchen-door opened, and Mr. Evans came quietly in. His 
face wore an odd expression. 
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“Mr. Higgins,” he said, “ you are a true poet, and true poets 
are rare at the best of times. I envy you more than I can say. 
Will you let me send ‘The Forsaken Mine’ to the paper I 
write for ?” 

* . * + * 

It seemed to Ezra Higgins that a blank space of time followed 
that night and lasted till the morning on which he received a 
long shaped envelope containing a proof, and saw himself in print 
for the first time. The extreme joy of that moment was in no 
wise spoilt for him by the editor’s politely expressed regret that 
he was not able to pay for poetry. 

After this Ezra’s life went on outwardly much as before. 
Mr. Evans went back to London taking with him a selection from 
his landlord’s poems, some of which duly appeared in “ Apprecia- 
tions, political and literary.” Their author read them in its 
pages with an ever lessening pleasure. 

Once, as an experiment, he read one of his own lyrics aloud to 
Elisabeth. When he had finished it she said nothing. He asked 
her what she thought of it; she opened her grey eyes wide. 

“Do you like it yourself, Ezra? I can’t make head or tail 
of it.” 

It was the first and last poem of his he ever read her. 

The old loathing of his circumstances and surroundings, which 
he had felt as a boy, rose up once more in Ezra Higgins, inter- 
mittent at first, then chronic, lurking always in the background 
of his mind, ready to seize on him the moment his thoughts were 
not forcibly turned in some other direction. The old devil of 
discontent had come back to him, and as in the parable had 
brought with it seven others worse than itself. His wife’s love 
gave him little consolation. Of his real struggles, his real 
troubles she knew nothing. 

Elisabeth on her side was painfully conscious that a barrier 
was growing up between them. She laid the blame of it on 
herself, for she thought it had begun when her baby girl (the 
only child she had ever had) died of croup at six weeks old, and 
she, seeing that her husband did not mourn it as she did, had 
reproached him as indifferent. She asked his pardon silently, in 
little ways, many times, but Ezra did not understand or notice. 
He was not in the least angry with her, merely absent-minded. 

Neither was his religion of any help to him. All these years 
he had gone regularly to “ meeting,” first with his father and 
then with Elisabeth. Had he lived in a Catholic country he 
would probably have been a devout man, in his youth at any rate. 
The Catholic ritual would have answered to an inborn need in his 
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nature. Worship as conducted at the meeting-house in Veryan 
Church town left that need altogether unsatisfied ; and Ezra, who 
was bound to feed it somehow, ended by adopting a religion of 
his own, which, unknown to him, bore a certain resemblance to 
that of some medieval mystics. 

He had heard much of the scheme of salvation, predestination, 
reprobation—all these he rejected. He held that the Divine 
Spirit manifested itself throughout nature, and most of all in 
human nature. All systems of religion or philosophy which 
strove to curb and deny the instincts of that nature, he held to 
be guilty of resistance to the Spirit of God. 

One day he got a jubilant note from Mr. Evans enclosing a 
letter from the editor of the Cosmopolitan Review, who wrote that 
he would be pleased to publish Mr. Higgins’ poem “ Falling 
Stars” in an early issue. “ That will stand you three guineas,” 
wrote Mr. Evans; and so in due time it did. 

Ezra spent the three shillings on a neckerchief for his wife, 
who on receiving it ran away to cry over it. It would have been 
better if she had cried on Ezra’s shoulder. 

The three pounds Ezra locked up in his desk. Every night he 
took them out and looked at them. The first stirrings of hope 
are often only an added heart-ache. They were so to him; 
nevertheless his mind was made up. 

In the summer of that year he wrote to his landlord and gave 
notice to quit his farm at Michaelmas. Not till all the arrange- 
ments were made did he tell his wife what he had done. She 
had always been a submissive wife, and more than that, a 
thoroughly loyal one, but she felt that she had been insulted by 
his silence. 


“ And where be we goin’ to live to?” she asked in a thin, cold 
voice. 

Ezra’s eyes flashed with excitement. ‘To London.” 

“ And what be we goin’ to live on?” 

“Don’t you be afeard,”’ Ezra retorted, speaking broadly in his 
suppressed agitation, “ you shall live as well as you live here.” 

He made a fresh resolve to keep his literary work a secret 
from her, till it had brought him fame. 

Elisabeth had learnt in the last few years to feel much and say 
very little. She said little when the time came for flitting and 
she had to pack the few possessions she could take away with her. 
The incoming tenant had bought the furniture, and thereby the 
wrench of parting was made shorter for her and yet more bitter. 

Very early one morning, while Ezra still slept, she stepped out 
into the dew-drenched croft, and sitting down on a lump of 
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granite, looked about her. She was much too tired to stand. 
On her left lay gorse and bracken, a low, grey wall, and beyond 
it the open moorland edged by a rim of silvery, misty sea; on 
her right lay the empty fields—“ our fields” her heart still called 
them—and the old, bare, square, granite house. Tears blinded 
her eyes, but she choked them resolutely down. 

Suddenly the dull ache at her heart grew into an agonising 
pain, a horrible oppression seized her; she had to fight for 
breath. She believed she was on the point of death, but the 
attack passed off, leaving her weak and shaken. She could think 
now, and she remembered that the doctor who had attended her 
when her baby was born had told her that she had a weak heart, 
and must try to avoid over-fatigue and over-excitement. After 
all, perhaps, Ezra was right, and she had worked too hard for her 
strength. In London, as he said, she would have no outdoor 
work ; she would be able to sit and sew like a lady. 

* * * * * 

It was a September evening, chilly, for the wind was north, 
brilliant because even over London it had swept the sky clear. 
From the window of her new home—a bed sitting-room high up 
at the back of a house in a street off the Vauxhall Bridge Road— 
Elisabeth could see the western sky as it turned from pale blue 
to glowing green. She had eaten her solitary evening meal, and 
had washed up the “cloam,” as in her mind she still called the 
plates and tea-cups. It was idle to sit by the window doing 
nothing, but it saved lamp-oil. Ezra was out for the evening, 
and would not be back till late. The solemn light of the after- 
glow brightened her reddish hair, and spiritualised her pale face, 
emphasising the blue shadows under her eyes and the faint 
hollows which broke the curve from cheek to chin that had once 
been so delicately perfect. Some months of a sedentary life had 
made her figure stouter and more matronly than of old, but 
girlhood still lingered in her face. . 

She had lived for nearly a year in this dreary lodging, and 
though she rebelled against the dulness and confinement of her 
new life, and suffered from its unwonted discomforts, and had 
drooped visibly in the close heat of a London August, she had 
known no actual hardship. Ezra had been forced to tell her that 
he hoped to make a livelihood by writing. Beyond this bare fact 
he had told her nothing. She knew that they were living on 
their tiny capital, and a dull anxiety oppressed her daily. Some- 
times the abject degraded poverty of the street haunted her like 
a ghastly presage. Would she and Ezra ever come to that ? 

Just now her cares were forgotten. It was a Thursday, 
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market-day at St. Pirans, and as she watched the sky above the 
huddled house-roofs, she could see herself and Ezra driving 
homwewards side by side in their high two-wheeled cart, along a 
road, on either side of which stretched gorse, and heather, and 
blackberry-bushes, fold upon fold of wild waste land, with here 
and there a few hobbled sheep cropping the edges of it. Tall 
bracken nodded to them in the breeze as they rolled by. This 
was the season which the children called “ferny summer.” She 
could hear the sharp tap of the cob’s hoofs on the hard road, 
could feel the delicious freshness of the crisp air against her cheek. 

Suddenly the happy fancy vanished as a ray of gaslight 
streamed in at the open door. She looked up wondering. 

“ What, Ezra, back already ?” 

Without speaking, Ezra shut the door behind him, and came 
and stood close before her. Some instinct made her rise to her 
feet. Her heart began to beat violently. 

“Lizzie,” said her husband, and his deep voice trembled 
slightly, “I have brought you home my first book, which has 
just been published. It will bring us in money, and be the 
beginning of better days.” 

Elisabeth stretched out two shaking hands and caught his arm. 

“Oh, Ezra,” she said, “I might have trusted you. I haven’t 
been what I belonged to be.” 

He stooped, and kissed her tenderly. 

“You've been a good wife to me always; no man ever had a 
better. I must go out again—I must. Light the lamp, and 
read my book by it. Here it is; take it.” 

Elisabeth’s fingers closed mechanically on the book. She was 
too moved for ready speech. Before she had found words to 
express her bewildered pride and joy, Ezra had left her, calling 
out, “I'll be back presently!” and had clattered down the stairs 
like a boy. 

Elisabeth lit the lamp, and washed her trembling hands, lest 
any oil might have rested on them. Then she sat down to the 
table, and fingered Ezra’s first book with awe and glad agitation. 

It was a small, long-shaped volume, bound in dark-green cloth. 
She opened it at random, and saw verses, in clear, delicate print, 
on the thick, rough-edged, cream-coloured pages. 

“Tis poetry,” said Elisabeth, in a hushed voice. 

She was very fond of poetry, though she had failed once, 
unwittingly, to appreciate Ezra’s. She had even bought out of 
her egg-money, Longfellow’s poems, and ‘A Thousand and one 
Gems of Poetry,’ and the reading of them had been a lasting 
pleasure to her. No revelation of her husband's powers could 
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have impressed her with a deeper reverence than this small 
volume, on the fly-leaf of which was printed, in bold red lettering, 
‘Gismondo, and other Poems,’ by Ezra Higgins. The page 
turned of itself, and on the one beyond it, she read, “To my 
wife, Elisabeth.” 

She hardly understood the meaning of a dedication, yet she 
needed no explanation of Ezra’s intention in writing those four 
words which made the book hers as well as his. Hot tears 
gathered under her eyelids, but she rubbed them away. This 
was no time for crying, and a drop might stain the page. It 
was her habit to begin at the beginning of any book, even a 
poetry book. Ezra’s book began with the ballad of Gismondo of 
Rimini. Through the medium of Elizabethan literature, he had 
come under the spell of the Italian Renaissance, its outburst of 
triumphant humanity, and its strange unhuman tragedies. 

He had found the ideal hero of the Renaissance in Sigismondo 
Malatesta, tyrant of Rimini, soldier of fortune, patron of learning, 
and lover of the “divine Isotta,” and had made his life and love 
the subject of a ballad, full of force and beauty, admirable, on the 
whole, though unequal. It was the outcome of his own “new 
birth,” and he had put into it all the rebellion against a narrow 
life and a narrow creed, which had been fostered by long re- 
pression, and was free to break forth at last. He had not 
hampered himself with historical accuracy. Of Isotta, the 
learned and strong-souled woman, whom her admirers called 
divine, he had made a woman strong only by virtue of her 
passion, divine only by virtue of her beauty, and its power over 
the passions of men. Gismondo he had unconsciously idealised. 

Elisabeth had never heard of these people, and regarding them 
as creations of her husband’s genius, was at first too much 
impressed to quite realize, much less criticize, what she read. 
When she read how the girl Isotta looked down from her window 
on the boy Gismondo riding by in triumph, a conqueror already, 
and how their eyes met, and their hearts went out to one another, 
a strange delicious thrill gave quick response within her, making 
her turn pale and smile. At the point where Gismondo forced 
poison on his wife Polissena, because her existence was an offence 
to the woman he loved, Elisabeth shuddered, foreseeing the awful 
doom which must reward such guilt. But the doom was long 
delayed. Her eyes devoured the verses, which seémed to bite 
into her brain. They sang the triumph of love, earth-stained, 
sin-stained, blood-stained, and proclaimed it glorious and divine. 
They told how Gismondo, attacked by his enemies, having fought 
till no hope remained, took refuge with Isotta in the consecrated 
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church he had built, not to the glory of God but to the glory of 
her he loved, and died in her arms on the high altar steps, and 
the poet called upon mankind—pitiful enslaved mankind, which, 
bound down by iron creeds, dies without having lived—to envy 
him his love and his death. 

Elisabeth read on and on, glancing through one poem after 
another with feverish haste. 

Meanwhile, through the gaslit streets, a happy man was coming 
home to her. Ezra had been down to the river. As he stood 
watching its steady flow, he had felt the restless excitement die 
down within him till his thoughts became lucid and calm. One 
thing in the past he looked back upon deepened the joy of those 
quiet moments. He had been a kind and faithful husband to 
Elisabeth. Also he had not clouded her life with the shadow of 
his own miseries, struggles and disappointments; he had waited 
for the moment when he could come to her with his finished work 
in his hand. Again and again on his way back he thought of 
this and was glad. 

* * * * a 

On reaching the threshold of the room which was his home, 
Ezra Higgins stood still. 

Elisabeth had not noticed his entrance. She was sitting with 
her elbows on the table, and her hands placed so as to shield her 
eyes from the glare of the unshaded lamp. Was it possible, he 
thought, that she had been crying, crying over his book? 

“Lizzie,” he said tenderly. “Lizzie!” 

There was a difference in the intonation of the two words, for 
before he uttered the second Elisabeth had stood up suddenly, 
turning towards him a white face, and eyes that had no tears in 
them, yet filled him with a vague dread. 

“Ezra,” she said, “I’ve read some of it, and I’m fo’ced to tell 
you that it’s a bad wicked book, and ’tis shame to me to think 
that you have written it.” 

Her words came fluently, without hesitation. 

“You write about a man who was a murderer and an adulterer, 
and a woman that you’d never let me speak to—that I hope that 
you'd never let me speak to—and you make them out grand and 
noble instead of miserable sinners against the Almighty. And 
there’s worse than that in it—blasphemy.” 

There was silence fora moment. Ezra Higgins felt stunned. 

For ten long years his wife had submitted to him in all things, 
unmurmuringly, unquestioningly. ‘Ezra knows best,” had been 
her formula. “I must know best,” had been his, It came to his 
aid now, and kept back his gathering wrath. 
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“Lizzie,” he said, “it’s because you don’t understand it. 
You’re talking nonsense.” 


Elisabeth’s eyes flamed. 

“Then I'll talk sense for once! You've put my name in that 
book, so I’ve a share in it. You must choose between it and me. 
All these years I’ve believed you to be an honest, God-fearin’, 
Christian man, and all the while you were acting a lie. If you 
are going to teach people, that the more like we are to the beasts 
that perish, the nearer we are to God—and that book teaches it 
—I will go back to my own home. ’Tis all I can do.” 

“Lizzie, you can’t mean it!” He went nearer to her; she 
made a movement as if to push him from her. 

“ Don’t come near me,” she said ; “ you’ve broken my heart.” 

“ How about mine?” Ezra asked. 

Presently he said again, imploringly this time— 

“Lizzie, you can’t mean it ?” 

She stood very still, and her face, which he could only see 
dimly, seemed to him as hard and pitiless as if it had been carved 
in stone. Then he turned away and left her. Yet his hand 
lingered on the door-handle, and he went downstairs very slowly. 
No voice called to him from the landing, “ Ezra, come back!” 

Elisabeth had dropped into a chair. Ever since her husband last 
spoke she had been battling with a sense of faintness. Gradually 
it passed off; but her brain remained confused and bewildered. 
She had no recollection of what had taken place, only a vague 
feeling that some irreparable misfortune had come upon her. 

She heard a dull, lond sound—the shutting of the front door. 
Presently her eyes fell on the little green volume of poetry. 
Strength and memory were coming back to her. She remembered 
what had passed between her and Ezra; and clearest of all she 
remembered his face as she had last seen it—the face of a stricken 
man. Just before that, he had spoken to her, but a sound like the 
roaring of the sea had prevented the words from reaching her. 
He had not known that she could not hear them, could not 
answer them. She had driven him from her into the evil streets, 
where despair tempts men to death and worse than death. This 
was Elisabeth’s last distinct thought. After this she had no time 
for thinking. 

She put on a hat, and threw a shawl round her. A minute later 
the street-door banged again, and Elisabeth stood on the pavement. 

Having reached the Vauxhall Bridge Road, she turned instinc- 
tively to the left. Elisabeth had a horror of London crossings, 
and the crossing at the end of the road, where the ’buses kept 


driving in and out of Victoria Station was one she would never 
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face. To-night she crossed it without a tremor. She turned the 
corner into Victoria Street. Here the pavement was much 
clearer, and she saw a figure which had some likeness to Ezra’s 
passing in and out under the gas-lamps. She began to run. 
Mercifully no one stopped her. She fled as other panting, terri- 
fied, human creatures may have fled, over that very ground, 
toward the great Sanctuary. At the end of the street she stood 
still, clinging to a lamp-post. 

In the wide, dim space before her cab-lamps flashed and figures 
hurried to and fro. Elisabeth saw only Ezra’s face. She fled on. 
She was following by instinct the way most familiar to her. 
‘This was their every evening walk—her’s and Ezra’s—past the 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament. Sometimes they spent 
hours sitting in the little public garden close to the clock-tower, 
and facing the river. By the time she reached Abington Street 
she was nearly spent. She knew that her strength was failing 
and a great terror seized her, lest she might fall and be trodden 
under foot. She prayed that she might at least reach the 
garden, and realised suddenly that she was opposite it. She 
-darted across the road. She was at the gate; but the gate was 
locked. 

A slow step came along the pavement. Ezra also had thought 
-of the garden as a place of escape from the restless movement of 
the street, and had forgotten that at that hour it would be shut. 
He was very tired. 

As he neared the gate he saw a woman’s figure leaning against 
it, and the thought crossed his mind that she must be drunk. 

She raised her head, and tottered forward into the gaslight. 

“Lizzie!” he cried aloud, and stretched out his arms to her. 
-A moment later they had closed on her, and were holding her 
‘fast. But she turned in his grasp, fighting, struggling for breath. 
A shudder ran through her; her whole body stiffened, and then 
relaxed. 

He thought she had fainted. But death had taken away 
Elisabeth. 
* * * * * 

He stood looking up at the dark, towering outline of the great 
Abbey. If he could only find refuge there, he and his burden! 
But no light shone through the windows; the gates were shut. 
He was an outcast from the mercy of God, and she also, because 
of him. He walked along endless pavements. Faces gathered 
round him, laughing and staring curiously. Curse them! They 


should not see Elisabeth’s meek, still face. 
* * * * a 
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Over and over again, in the long O:tober nights and days, 
when Ezra Higgins lay delirious from meningitis, that terrible 
fancy came back to him, and he wandered through the gaslit 
streets with his dead wife in his arms. Thus, mercifully for him, 
it became afterwards almost as unreal'a memory as other recollec- 
tions of his delirium—a memory as of a ghastly dream. 

The little dark-green poetry-book attracted much notice, 
encouraging its publisher to treat Ezra generously; ani as soon 
as the latter was strong enough, Mr. Evans took him abroad. 

Since then Higgins, a sound man again, has made his mark ; 
has found enthusiastic admirers; has earned a living and some 
fame. Critics have pointed out that there is a wide differ- 
ence of tone and tendency between the first and the second 
volame of his collected poems; the one breathing a spirit of 
defiant and stormy exultation, the other full of a clear-eyed and 
stoic courage, with an undercurrent of deep sadness. 

Never, since he raved of her in his delirium, has his wife’s name 
passed Ezra’s lips. “Kept close is not forgotten.” Upon his life 
will lie always the shadow of the night when Elisabeth died in 
his arms; but with the shadow there is light also, the light of 
her faithful and enduring love. 


Sipney PickeErina. 
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Sheridan's Brother. 


In Mrs. Frances Sheridan’s third comedy, A Journey to Bath 


(which has not been acted or published), Sir Jonathan Bull says: 


“When a plain man marries a Lady of Quality, he is master of nothing 
that belongs to him; it is my Lady such-a-one’s house; my Lady such-a- 
one’s children ; and egad, he is no one but my Lady such-a-one’s husband 
himself.” 


A like reflection can be made about families in which there is a 
son far superior to any of his brothers. The second Earl of. 
Chatham would have been forgotten, despite his disgraceful. 
blundering at Walcheren, if he had not been the elder brother 
of William Pitt. The second Lord Holland was not devoid of 
intellectual capacity, but his chief title to remembrance is that 
his younger brother was Charles James Fox. The elder brother 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan possessed many natural gifts and 
much acquired knowledge; he wrote an interesting history and 
several good pamphlets; he was a fluent speaker in the Irish 
Parliament, and, during many years, he was Secretary of War 
in the Irish Government, yet he is now remembered because he 
was the brother of a greater man than himself. 

I think it probable that Charles Francis Sheridan would have 
distinguished himself if his father had not laboured, with fatal 
success, to develop his vanity at the expense of his under- 
standing. Mr. Sheridan formed the Quixotic design of making 
his elder son an Admirable Crichton. He lived to lament his 
blunder, and to denounce his son for having disappointed all his 
irrational expectations. 

In June 1750, Charles Francis was born at 12 Dorset Street 
in Dublin, a brother who had entered the world before him dying 
in the same year at the age of three. His education was almost 
entirely a home one. When Richard Brinsley was sent to Harrow 
his mother said that he was capable of holding his own in the 
battle of life. Charles Francis was taken to France with his 
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‘two sisters, where he finished his education. He learnt to speak 
French. Richard Brinsley was as unable to speak that tongue 
as Dundas, and both betrayed their incapacity, and amused the 
House of Commons_by disputing as to the pronunciation of a 
French word. 

When Mr. Sheridan, being a widower, went to Bath at the end 
of 1770, he took his two daughters and his two sons with him. 
‘Charles Francis soon fell a victim to the attractions of Miss Lin- 
ley, who had nearly as many suitors as Penelope, but who had 
very few worthy of her notice. Miss Linley made herself most 
aseful to Mr. Sheridan, singing at his Attic Entertainments and 
being, probably, the chief attraction. He did not wish her to 
marry, and he fiercely resented becoming her father-in-law. 
Elizabeth Sheridan’s younger sister writes that— 


“‘Charles being of a more serious turn than his brother, reflecting on the 
risk of his father’s displeasure and his own inability to support a wife, 
determined to leave Bath for a time as he found that he could not conquer 
his attachment while he had daily opportunities of seeing Miss Linley. 
He took a formal leave of her, which his youngest sister delivered, this 
sister being Elizabeth herself.”* 


When Richard Brinsley journeyed to France as the escort of 
Miss Linley, and went through the form of marriage with her in 
@ church on the way, his elder brother felt and avowed himself 
to be bitterly annoyed. Nevertheless, when Captain Mathews, 
who had behaved to Miss Linley in a shameful manner, publicly 
insulted Sheridan for championing her, Charles Francis accom- 
panied his brother from Bath to London in order to aid and 
countenance him in obtaining satisfaction from Mathews at the 
point of the sword. 

Charles Francis acted as a good and affectionate brother, both 
in relation to Richard Brinsley’s trip to France with Miss Linley, 
and his first duel with Captain Mathews. He wrote two letters 
to his uncle Richard Chamberlaine describing the occurrences in 
each case. In the first he said : 


“I wrote to you by Mrs. Lynn and mentioned my brother’s romantic 
expedition: he had acquitted himself in the most honourable manner, and 
‘the whole of his conduct, however imprudent it might haveat first appeared, 
has, from the motives which influenced his undertaking, acquired him the 
greatest credit. . . . Thus is the affuir [the first duel] concluded highly to 
the honour of Dick, who is applauded by everyone, and whose conduct I 
hope you will approve of.” 


Five days later he wrote again, entering into detail and putting a 
* Biography of Sheridan, vol. i., p. 164. 
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less harsh and a far juster interpretation than his father had done 
upon his brother’s conduct. 

Miss Linley fully confirmed, in a letter of a later date, all that 
Charles Francis had written about the chivalrous conduct of 
Sheridan :— 


“You are sensible when I left Bath [for France] I had not an idea of 
you but as a friend. It was not your person that gained my affection. 
No S{heridan], it was that delicacy, that tender compassion, that interest 
which you seemed to take in my welfare, that were the motives which 
induced me to love you.” 


I must add that the character of Charles Francis, as Miss Linley’s 
lover, does not appear in a romantic light at the close of the 
following extract from one of his letters :— 


“TI am surprised that in this age, when the world does not abound in 
Josephs, most people are (notwithstanding the general tendency in man- 
kind to judge unfavourably) inclined to think he acted with the strictest 
honour in his late expedition with Miss L[inley], where the circumstances 
might allow of their being very dubious on this head, without incurring 
the imputation of being censorious. For my part the whole has been of 
this advantage to me, which I think no inconsiderable one, that thro’ 
it I have totally got rid of my very ridiculous attachment for the first 
cause of all this trouble, which had before made me very unhappy, and 
which was the more absurd as I could possibly have no view in it, and 
that I was at the time conscious to myself that I was indulging a passion 
which could only make me acquainted with the pains of love but never 
taste its sweets. To excuse my folly I can only plead the many charms 
and attractions of Miss L{inley], which were sufficient to make a man, 
even supposing him not particularly attached to her (as was the case with 
my brother), do a more silly thing than Dick did.” * 


After Sheridan had fought a second duel with Mathews, and 
while he was lying dangerously wounded, his brother wrote 
to him from London expressing his disapproval of what he 
had done, saying that it was totally out of his power to assist 
him with money, and ending his letter thus: “I must therefore 
conclude with wishing you speedily restored to health, and 
that if I could make your purse as whole as that will shortly 
be, I hope, it would make me extremely happy.” 

In 1772, Sir John Goodricke, Bart., was sent to Stockholm 
as Envoy Extraordinary, and in May of that year Charles Francis 
was appointed secretary to him through the influence of Thomas 
Whately, who had been Secretary to the Treasury. Charles 
Francis was an eye-witness of the revolution in Stockholm on 
the 19th of August, 1772, whereby Gustavus the Third made 


* Biography of Sheridan, vol. i., pp. 185, 186. 
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himself supreme ruler in Sweden—a revolution which had the 
unusual concomitant of being effected without shedding of blood. 

Two letters only have been preserved out of the many 
which passed between Mr. Sheridan and his elder son while 
Charles Francis was at Stockholm. One, dated the 16th of 
March, 1773, was written in Dublin. Mr. Sheridan tells Charles 
Francis that the newspapers announce— 


“Sir J. Goodricke has by the death of some Lord come into a con- 
siderable fortune. If so, it is probable he may entirely relinquish his 
present post, for which I should be extremely sorry, as I fear it would not 
be easy to find a successor of such abilities to give you information, or 
such humanity to make your situation agreeable. If it should be so, you 
had best advise with him what course you are to take.” 


Charles Francis did not please his father as a correspondent, and 
there is point and sense in his father’s comments and suggestions 
when he wrote: 


“In your letters, my dear Charles, you do not so much consider what I 
should wish to know, as what happens at the time to be uppermost in your 
own thoughts. I can find accounts enough of Sweden in books; but I 
want you to be particular in your accounts of everything relative to your- 
self, which I can get from no one else. I think Swift’s method in his 
journal to Stella would be an admirable one to be adopted by absent 
friends. A quarter of an hour before bedtime every day, or less, would 
answer the end; and many little particulars would be communicated, 
which one would wish to know, which escape the memory when deferred 
to stated times of writing letters.” 


Mr. Sheridan informs his elder son that the younger, Richard 
Brinsley, “is at present at Waltham Abbey, but preparing to 
set out for Yorkshire upon a proposal of his own. He has 
pressed so earnestly to have his name entered in the Temple, 
and has given me such solemn assurances of his determined 
application to the study of the law, that I have at last consented 
to it.” Mr. Sheridan did not then know that his younger son was 
more eager to become Miss Linley’s husband than a Templar, 
that he was arranging for a marriage settlement with Mr. Linley 
at the time his letter was written, and it never entered into 
Mr. Sheridan’s mind that Richard Brinsley would be wedded to 
Miss Linley on the 13th of April, after becoming a student_of 
the Middle Temple seven days before. 

Sir John Goodricke resigned his office in 1773. On the 20th of 
April in that year Mr. Sheridan wrote, probably from London, 
and told his son that he had said in a previous letter— 


“T approved of your staying behind Sir John for the reasons you gave; 
but I am still of opinion that if some better prospect does not open to you 
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in the course of next winter, you should not think of continuing there 
any longer. ...I received lately a letter from W. Whately giving an 
account of Sir John’s interesting himself much on your behalf.” 


A week before the date of this letter Sheridan was married to 
Miss Linley, and his father regarded this as unpardonable. 
Writing to his elder son: 


“Tconsider myself now as having no son but you, and therefore my 
anxiety about you is the greater. Your sisters too know of no other 
brother, and would therefore naturally expect an increase of attention.” 


Charles Francis returned to London in 1775, and, on the 11th 
of May in that year, he became a student of Lincoln’s Inn. He 
is described in the books of the Inn as the eldest son of Thomas 
Sheridan of Richmond, Yorkshire. The reason for Mr. Sheridan 
choosing Richmond as his place of abode cannot be ascertained 
now. In his will, which he wrote himself on the 18th of 
November, 1774, he describes himself as “formerly of the city 
of Dublin, now of Richmond in Yorkshire.” 

In 1776, Charles Francis was returned to the Irish Parliament 
as a member for Belturbet. He wrote ‘A History of the Late 
Revolution in Sweden,’ which was published in 1778. It had 
many readers. Dr. Johnson was one of them. This fact is 
recorded by Boswell. Both Johnson and he were guests at the 
house of Dilly, the bookseller, on the 15th of April, 1778, and 
Boswell says :— 


“Before dinner Dr. Johnson seized upon Mr. Charles Sheridan's 
* Account of the Late Revolution in Sweden,’ and seemed to read it raven- 
ously, as if he devoured it, which was to all appearance his method of 
studying. ‘ He knows how to read better than anyone (said Mrs. Knowles) ; 
he gets at the substance of a book directly; he tears out the heart of it.’ 
He kept it wrapt up in a tablecloth in his lap during the time of dinner, 
from an avidity to have one entertainment in readiness, when he should 
have finished another; resembling (if I may use so coarse a simile) a dog 
who holds a bone in his paws in reserve, while he eats something else 
which has been thrown to him.’” * 


Forty-six years after the publication of this ‘History of the 
Late Revolution in Sweden,’ Macaulay wrote in his review of 
Mitford’s ‘History of Greece: “ Most people seem to imagine 
that a detail of public occurrences—the operations of sieges, 
the changes of administrations, the treaties, the conspiracies, the 
rebellions—is a complete history.” As an historian himself, 
Macaulay acted upon the principles which he held and expressed 
as a reviewer. It is interesting to note how Charles Francis 


* Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Johnson,’ vol. iii., pp. 284, 285. 
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Sheridan had anticipated some of Macaulay’s cherished opinions, 
and how well he gave effect to them. The second sentence of 
the first chapter of his ‘ Revolution in Sweden’ runs thus :— 


“The lives of Princes, a catalogue of their reigns, or detail of their 
battles, victories, or defeats, are points rather of curiosity than utility to 
the reader; but to convert the study of history to a useful purpose, the 
philosopher and politician will carefully search into the nature of great 
events, in the annals of different countries, as have been productive of any 
considerable change in their constitution, their customs, or their laws.” 


This work is a creditable performance, being very readable and 
prepared with full knowledge of all the facts. Its style lacks 
the Sheridan brilliancy. Yet no book has wholly failed which is 
deemed worthy of translation, and a French version of Charles 
Francis’ historical work appeared in 1783. 

On the 19th of November, 1780, Mr. Sheridan wrote from 
London to his elder son in Dublin, and narrated some of his 
grievances. He had disowned his younger son owing to his 
marriage with Miss Linley; but, after that son had become 
manager and a proprietor of Drury Lane Theatre, he gladly 
accepted from him the office of stage-manager. He was not 
popular, and he was dissatisfied with his position. He resented 
the homage which was paid to the son whom he hated. Through- 
out his whole life he was unable to understand why he should be 
disliked. It never occurred to him that he himself could ever be, 
or had ever been in the slightest degree blameworthy. He 
wrote to Charles Francis : 


“ Dick has taken the reins into his own hands these three weeks past 
and has plaid the Devil. He has been obliged to change no less than eight 
plays advertized during that time. The rects. are sinking every day— 
several under a hundred. The two Sultanas, Abington and Robinson, do 
as they please, and issue out their orders to the prompter. I wrote to 
him a week ago, but he has tricked me out of a fourth part of my last 
year’s agreement, and means, I suppose, to starve me this; for I cannot 
remain long in my present situation.” 


He adds the following well-meant advice : 


“In the present critical situation of affairs I am afraid your enthusiasm 
will carry you too far; I therefore earnestly repeat the advice I gave you 
at parting, to act however steadily, yet with caution. Keep your mind 
to yourself, and never lay open your sentiments, except to the few, the 
very few, who can be trusted. I do not like the club you have yot into 
{the Kildare Street Club]—you will talk too freely there.” 


_ Twelve days later he wrote again; the only sentence of generul 
interest in this letter is the last but one : 
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“Pray remember me affectionately to my nephew Richard. I love that 
young man because he is good, and it is not in my power to love anyone 
who is not so, however amiable they may be in other respects.” 


But what was Mr. Sheridan’s criterion of “ goodness”? Simply 
his own opinion. He had arrived at the conclusion that his 
younger son was not “good,” and, though he accepted favours 
from him without hesitation, he was always ready to find fault 
when his unreasonable demands were not complied with. He had 
never helped him with money, while he stinted himself to make 
an allowance to Charles Francis. It gave him no pleasure to see 
his younger son a member of Parliament. On the contrary, he 
objected to his elder son getting his letters franked by the 
younger. Writing on the 22nd of June, 1780, Mr. Sheridan says 
to his favourite son, in very bad taste: “Never was anything so 
shocking as the behaviour of that wretch [Richard Brinsley |, 
whom I am ashamed to call ‘my son.’” In the same letter he 
exaggerates as greatly the merits of the son whom he loves as he 
does the defects of the one whom he never treats with justice, and, 
as I shall show hereafter, the following passage displays the 
vanity of his expectations :— 


“My only hope of any satisfaction in life from any of my family rests 
in you. That is now the only link that ties me to the world, and if that 
should fail, I should not care how soon I left it. But I have not the 
smallest doubt with regard to you; I know the goodness of your heart, 
or the firmness of your principles. Nay, I flatter myself your mind is so 
congenial to mine that, independent of natural affection, there is not any 
one whom you would sooner choose for your friend.” 


Mr. Sheridan’s longest and saddest letter to his favourite son 
was written on the 15th of April, 1784. It is couched in a very 
different strain from that containing the words which are quoted 
above. He upbraids his son for treating him with disrespect. 
He says that, after Charles Francis had been some time in practice 
at the Bar, he had written expressing the hope that “ hereafter 
we should not consider ourselves only in the relation of father 
and son, but that we should be united by a nobler and more 
intimate tie, that of friendship. Of this, in your answer, you 
took no notice.” His son had been married about a year before 


the date of this letter. This fact explains the following 
passage :— 


“You conclude with saying, ‘I shall have a little one in the course of a 
month, and to see you in the bosom of your family, with that little one 
on your knee, will form one of the happiest moments I look to in my life.’ 
Can you be serious? In what light, in what situation can I possibly visit 
Dublin? You say, ‘to see you in the bosom of your family, etc.’ Shall 
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I find a bed of rgses there, or shall I not feel the thorns of poverty, which 
you have chiefly contributed to plant there, and which it will never be in 
your power hereafter to eradicate ?” 


He adds that now, in his sixty-fifth year, he would have been 
worth ten thousand pounds if he “had not foolishly sacrificed ” 
his interest to his son’s vanity and given up appearing on 
the stage in Ireland. He affirms that “by Garrick’s retiring, 
whose jealousy had long shut the London theatre against me, 
such an open way was made for me, both as manager and actor, 
as might soon have retrieved my affairs and in no long space 
of time have placed me in easy circumstances.” It is painful 
to witness such a clever man labouring under self-deception, 
and laying the blame of all miscarriages upon his sons, instead 
of bearing his own burden, and submitting with resignation to 
the buffets of fortune. As an actor he was never in the first 
rank. His vanity led him to undertake parts for which he 
was unequal, and there was filial kindness in his sons hindering 
him from being hissed off the stage in Dublin or London. Among 
the many complaints in this letter, which runs to ten closely 
written quarto pages, there is one against the younger son, 
whom he had always treated unkindly, to the effect that, though 
Richard Brinsley had been twice in office, he had neither got 
“good employment” for him, nor persuaded the leaders of the 
Whig party to countenance his pet scheme for making the 
country better and happier by the establishment of a national 
academy for the teaching of elocution. So far from being proud 
of this son’s oratorical triumphs, he merely refers to them in order 
to write such unpleasant things to the elder as the following :— 


“It has grieved me to the soul to find that you, who set out in life ina 
course directly opposite to that of your worthless brother’s, instead of 
keeping to the straight progressive line, have been gradually veering to a 
circular one, till you find yourself behind him, following in the same 
track. I say behind him, for, to your shame be it spoken, you have 
suffered him to gain a superiority over you by pre-eminence in speaking, 
in which surely you might have contended with him for the palm.” 


Judging from report, Charles Francis was no mean orator in 
the Irish Parliament ; but it was probably as difficult for him to 
acquire the oratorical fame of his brother in the English one 
as it was for his father to rival Garrick on the stage. The office 
of Secretary at War in the Government at Dublin, which Charles 
Francis obtained through his brother’s interest and influence, 
gave umbrage to their grumbling and over-exacting father. 


Mr. Sheridan writes to his elder son with reference to this 
matter :— 
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“But all your good principles and maxims for your conduct in life, 
founded on virtue and good sense, vanished from the time you changed 
the character of an honest independent man for that of a courtier; in 
which, according to Montesquieu, are to be found, ‘Ambition joined to 
idleness, baseness to pride, and a desire of obtaining riches without labour.’ 
From the time of your entering into that course I gave up all hopes of 
your ever being able to make me suitable return for all that I had done 
for you; or that even you could be of the least service to me.” 


At the beginning of this letter Mr. Sheridan tells his son how 
he had striven from his earliest youth to train him to be the 
comfort of his later years. This is perfectly true; indeed, he 
lavished fondness upon his elder to the detriment of his younger 
son. The result is expressed in the closing pathetic sentences in 
this letter to Charles Francis :— 


“At present, during the little space of time I have to stay here, my 
great object must be, to remember that I have two danghters, and, if 
possible, to forget I ever had ason. It may be of use also to your peace 
of mind to forget that you ever had such an affectionate father.” 


It is strange that Charles Francis should have preserved this 
letter. Despite its peremptory tone, the writer relaxed in 1787 
when his son wrote to him that Mr. Orde, Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant, was favourable to his “long-planned National Establish- 
ment” for teaching oratory, and pressed him to visit Ireland. Mr. 
Sheridan did so, and had several interviews with Mr. Orde. The 
sudden death of the Duke of Rutland, then Lord-Lieutenant, and 
Mr. Orde’s loss of authority, gave the final blow to Mr. Sheridan’s 
hopes.* 

I return to the personal and professional incidents in Charles 
Francis’ career. He was called to the Bar in Dublin in Hilary 
term, 1780, and practised as an equity draughtsman and con- 
veyancer. From 1776 till 1783 he represented Belturbet in the 
Irish House of Commons. At the General Election in 1783 he 
was returned for Rathcormack, a borough which he represented 
till his retirement from Parliament in 1790. His successor in 
the representation of this borough was John Philpot Curran. 
Miss Lefanu, a niece of Charles Francis, writes that he was a 
Privy Councillor,” + but this must be an error, there being no 
official record of his membership of the Irish Privy Council. 

His marriage to Letitia Christiana, daughter of Theophilus 
Bolton of Molesworth Street, Dublin, took place in 1783. Miss 
Bolton was a beauty. Her husband was full of her praise in 
public ; but he often wrote disagreeable things about her in his 


* ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Frances Sheridan,’ p. 365. 
t Ibid., p. 433. 
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Diary. Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan commented upon this Irish sister- 
in-law in letters addressed to Mrs. Lefanu, another sister-in- 
law. Writing in 1783, she tells Mrs. Lefanu that she had given 
a letter of introduction to Mr. Windham, the secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant, adding, “ He is a great Friend of mine.” It 
is noteworthy that Mr. Windham wrote in his Diary two 
years later that he had discussed with Mr. Legge the “ reasons 
for and against being acquainted with Mrs. Sheridan, whose 
singing before at Mr. Crewe’s I was extolling.” * Mrs. Sheridan 
thus refers to Charles Francis’ marriage :— 


“Tam glad Charles has so good a Prospect of happiness. We never 
hear from him, unless he sends two or three official lines to S[heridan]. 
But his boasted regard for his Brother and myself have been long since 
swallow’d up by his present Attachment. I sincerely wish for his sake as 
well as his Wife’s (whom you describe as very pleasing), that he will at 
least keep his word in being the Pattern for all married Men.” 


This letter is dated the 10th of May. On the 25th of June she 
writes again :— 


“ T am not surprised at what you tell me of Charles. I always said you 
know that his dear Self wd. be the chief object of his care. You have 
no notion how he is laughed at here for the ridiculous things he says, and 
writes of his Wife. A large party of Men were talking over her hidden 
Beauties the other day, wh. they said Ch. had sent over a description 
of, to one of his Correspondents. Good God! where is his boasted 
delicacy! I thought his Wife was to be of too pure and celestial a nature, 
even to be thought of in such a light! I hear likewise from a Gentleman 
who din’d with them lately, that she is by no means the miraculous 
Creature we are taught to believe, and that she is not only very far from 
beautiful, but uncommenly vulgar and awkward, with a Brogue that would 
not discredit a mountaneer (sic). Can this be true? pray satisfy our 
Curiosity a little, for you have no Idea how much his folly about her is 
the subject of Conversation here.” 


The English Mrs. Sheridan, as I may term her, was both good 
and beautiful, but, as a woman, she may have felt aggrieved when 
Charles Francis, who had sued for her hand in vain, should have 
boasted of having secured for his wife a woman whom he con- 
sidered to be still more attractive. The next letter on the subject 
and the last from which I shall quote, must have been written, I 
think, in the autumn of 1783 :— 


“So he is a little Matrimony sick already, is he? poor Charles! I 
question after all his boasts, if he will turn out so good a Husband as my 
poor Dick that he holds so cheap. At least I should be sorry to make the 
experiment. Mr. Windham told S[heridan], that he always asks every 
Man that comes from England if they do not think his Wife much 


* ‘Diary of William Windham,’ p. 53. 
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Handsomer than me! “Tis a little hard, I think, that he will not be 
satisfied with possessing such a Nonpareil, but be must want to offer me 
as the Victim at the Shrine of her Beauty, especially as I have not the 
presumption to enter the Lists with her.” 


At the early age of thirty-nine Charles Francis retired from 
the office of Secretary at War, and also from the Irish Parliament. 
His salary as Secretary was £1000, and he obtained a pension of 
an equivalent amount. This occurred on the 8th of August, 1789. 
But he was not satisfied; nor did he rest till a pension of 
£300 was granted to his wife by King’s Letter on the 23rd of 
November, 1796. That he displayed special aptitude as a public 
servant has never been asserted. That his services to the country 
were adequately recompensed cannot be denied. Yet, like other 
officials of sordid views, he was far more greedy of pay than fame. 
He was the author of two pamphlets which had some vogue. In 
one, entitled ‘Observations,’ he maintained, against Sir William 
Blackstone’s dictum, that Ireland was entitled to self-government. 
It appeared in 1779. Another, which appeared in 1793, was 
an ‘Essay on the True Principles of Civil Liberty and Free 
Government.’ 

He had a liking for mechanics which has not been exhibited by 
any other member of his family, while he delighted also in 
chemical experiments which sometimes caused consternation in 
his household. Like other inventors whose imagination is stronger 
than their intellect, he was hopeful of giving tangible form to the 
impossibility which bears the plausible and misleading title of 
perpetual motion. 

In 1803 he visited London, partly in the hope of getting his 
discoveries made known to the public through the medium of ‘the 
Royal Institution, and partly to get his pension continued to his 
wife and family after his death. He counted upon help from his 
younger brother, who was ready to apply to the Government for 
favours on behalf of others, and who scorned to accept any for 
himself. 

Charles Francis left his wife at Worcester and went to London 
with hisson Thomas. Writing to her on the 30th of September, 
1803, he says: 


“TI called about the middle of the day upon my Brother, but as I 
expected, found that he was in Bed. I called a second time in about an 
hour, and his servant informed me that his Master, who was still in bed, 
requested I would dine with him at the Garrick’s Head in Bow Street at 
six o’clock. I replied that I should expect him to dine with me at the 
Holy Land Coffee-house at half after five, and I left his house, I confess 
without much expectation that I should see him that day. Not long after 
five Tom and I repaired to the Holyland, and I bespoke dinner—thinking 
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the probability was that we should dine Téte-d-téte, however I was agreeably 
surprised by Richard Brinsley’s appearance, who came even before the 
dinner was ready, a degree of punctuality very extraordinary in him. 
London is now so empty that tho’ this is a public Coffeeroom, we had 
it this time entirely to ourselves. He came up to me with much more 
cordiality than I expected, kissed me according to the good old fashion, 
which I never once thought of, so that the overture was entirely made by 
himself, and he looked most kindly on Tom, whom I introduced to him; 
he remained with me till near eleven o’clock, as my guest, which I insisted 
he should be, and for the honour and glory of our meeting treated him 
to a bottle of Madeira and Tea, etc. I never knew him so communicative 
and confidential as he was the whole evening; but indeed we had so much 
to say to each other that we had not time to utter one quarter of it.” 


Ten days later, Charles Francis alters his tone about his brother, 
whom he had been unable to see again, as he was on a visit to the 
Prince of Wales at Brighthelmstone, which is now known as 
Brighton. He says that his brother is expected back to-morrow ; 
“however, with regard to expecting him, the truth is what his 
servant said to me the other day, when I called at the house to 
inquire for him, ‘Sir,’ said the man, ‘I never expect him till 
I see him.’” 

In March 1804, Charles Francis was again in London, and very 
proud of having checkmated his brother. He desired to have an 
interview with the Prince of Wales, and Richard Brinsley either 
would not bring it about, or had put off doing so. Charles Francis 
wrote to his wife at Worcester, saying that he felt great resentment 
“at master Richard’s neglect,” and had fallen back upon Lord 
Hutchinson, affirming, however, that he did not wish to be 
presented as Richard Brinsley’s brother, but on his “own 
account.” I quote his version of what followed :— 


“To the Prince, therefore, Lord Hutchinson and I went yesterday at 
twelve o'clock. [Sunday, 26th March, 1804.] It is impossible to conceive 
anything more kind, more gracious, more friendly than his reception of 
me. He shook me by the hands with a truly cordial warmth, and told 
me that he had very long wished to have the pleasure and gratification 
he now felt at seeing me. I had not been two minutes in the room before 
he, with the utmost delicacy and politeness, apologized for the liberty he 
was going to take to ask me to dine with him at such short notice, but 
that if I was not engaged he must insist on Lord Hutchinson’s and my 
dining with him that day. In short, in his manners he appeared to me the 
most finished gentleman I had ever met with, possessing at the same time 
the most affable and most captivating address. Lord Hutchinson remained 
with us about half an hour, during which time the Prince took frequent 
opportunities of alluding in the most delicate manner to those circum- 
stances by which he conceived himself under obligations to me. Speaking 
to Lord Hutchinson upon some military affairs, he turned to me with a 
smile and said, ‘As you are an old Secretary at War, I can consult you 
as well as the General upon this point.’ Now as it is 15 years since 
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I left that office, and lost it upon his acct., his quick recollection of 
the circumstances after such a length of time, and mode of introducing 
it, was as grateful an acknowledgment and as delicate a proceeding as 
could possibly be.” 


It is not absolutely necessary to have been born and bred in 
Ireland to be a master of blarney. Among the many enviable 
gifts possessed by Irishmen, that of being able to flatter with skill 
and point is not the least, yet other Irishmen than Charles Francis 
Sheridan have succumbed to the arts of such a flatterer as 
the Prince. 

Charles Francis’ second son, Charles, was asked to dine also; 
Sheridan and his elder son had been invited beforehand. It was 
arranged that Sheridan was to be kept in ignorance, as long as 
possible, of his brother being among the guests. His brother 
continues : 


“Dick, according to custom, was the last person who came; but before 
he entered the room the Prince communicated the scheme to the other 
gentlemen. When Dick came into the room I took care to keep my 
back towards him and Tom; as to Charles, neither Dick nor Tom 
knew him, and as there was very little light in the room, Master Dick, 
after paying his respects to the Prince, and speaking to the other gentle- 
men with whom he was acquainted, began to stare at Charles and me 
as at two persons perfectly strangers to him, and with a look of wonder, 
as if astonished at finding at one of the Prince’s most private and friendly 
dinner-parties, two men he had never seen in his life before; the Prince 
then burst out into a violent [laugh ?], as did the other gentlemen, with- 
out speaking a word. This wonderfully increased Dick’s astonishment, 
and he made so ludicrous an appearance that it was with the utmost 
difficulty I avoided laughing also, which would have immediately betrayed 
me to Dick. The Prince then called out to the other gentlemen, ‘I have 
taken Sheridan in. I have Leen these ten years desiring him to bring his 
brother to see me without succeeding, and now I have the pleasure of 
being acquainted with his brother, without his assistance.’ Upon this I 
turned round short upon Master Richard—never did human being look 
so surprised and at the same time so confused—the laugh, at the same 
time, was renewed with increased violence, and in the midst of the noise 
the awkwardness of our meeting was witnessed by nobody. Dick then 
took me aside to make me a thousand shuffling apologies, not worth 
mentioning, for not having been to see me, and dinner being announced 
saved me the trouble of telling him I did not believe one word he said. 
I did not sit near him at dinner; and being in tolerable spirits, and he, 
I believe, really ashamed of himself, I took the lead of him in the con- 
versation at starting and kept it the whole time that we remained at 
table, except when the Prince spoke. He talked much and well, and is, 
I think, one of the pleasantest companions I ever met with. I had the 
good luck to set him in a roar of laughter, as well as the rest of the 
company several times, and as I was new, Master Richard was kept in 
the background by the tacit consent of the company. In the course of 
the evening I became as well acquainted with the Prince as if I had 
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known him these twenty years, and he treated me as if he had known 
me as long. In short I had the good luck to please him and the rest 
of [the] gentlemen, who were strangers to me, and who all desired to 
have the honour of cultivating my acquaintance, and took down my 
address. The Prince was so particularly obliging and attentive to me, 
and frequently applauded so much what I said, he so often repeated 
how happy he was at having at length obtained the pleasure of ma! ing 
my acquaintance, and his desire and wishes that he should see me very 
often, that it was impossible I could have had a more compleat triumph 
over Master Richard for his unfeeling neglect than this day produced to 
me—so much so, that tho’ Charles was very angry with him before, he 
told me, when the company broke up, that he almost pitied poor Dick.” 





This boy Charles, who bestowed his pity upon his uncle, gave 
his version of the dinner in a letter to his brother Tom. The 
latter is obviously the production of a schoolboy, yet it has the 
greater interest on that account :— 


“You must have heard from Mama of our having been on Friday at 
a great rout, given by Lady Limeric. I was wrong in my statement of 
the numbers, for it appears by to-day’s paper that there were 480 persons 
present. We have been introduced to the Prince, Lord Hutchinson did 
so, nothing could equal his kind reception of Papa, treating him more 
like a relation than anything else, he told him that Dick had disappointed 
him more than he could express, by neglecting to do so—that he had 
broken his promise several times on that subject, etc. He would not 
part with Papa for 3 hours in the morning of yesterday had a long 
confidential conversation tette a tette, and insisted on our dining with 
him which we did at 7 o’clock, the Prince had sent a note to my Uncle 
and Tom Sheridan to dine with him, but laid a plan with Papa that he 
should pretend not to know Dick, and treat him as a stranger, the effect 
as you may suppose was the most ludicrous imaginable. The Prince is 
certainly the most delightful companion and the most charming man I 
ever met with he possesses great sense, sound judgment, great eloquence 
and an openness of heart that is very pleasing. We were only six in 
company, had an excellent dinner and the best wines of France. We 
had a great deal of laughter, and many excellent stories were told. We 
broke up from table at 1 o’clock this morning. The Prince keeps regular 
hours from his present state of health and does not drink much wine, but 
he appears in excellent spirits, he goes to bed generally at 12. He called 
Papa “My dear Charles” whenever he addressed him. He was truly 
kind and attentive to me. Dick was not in spirits but Tom told 2 good 
stories. The people invited were Lord Hutchinson, Sir J. Shelley, besides 
those I mentioned. I have not yet heard Braham or Gracini sing, but 
intend to do so next week.” 


Another letter from Charles Francis to his wife contains in- 
formation about himself, and further comments of a disparaging 
kind upon his younger brother :— 


“T agree in opinion with you, my dearest Love, and am more decided in 
the opinion than you appear to be that I may lay the foundation of 
much future good by this trip to London—for long as I have known and 
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well as I thought I knew Brinsley—I find I had still to learn the full 
extent of his want of those feelings that can constitute him even a friend 
much less a brother. I never was before convinced that no sort of 
reliance whatever can be placed upon bim, and that all I had sacrificed 
in the political line would, with his hearty goodwill, have remained for 
ever unrewarded and unnoticed, if it in the slightest degree depended 
upon him, that it should be acknowledged. I therefore most prodigiously 
miscalculated, when I imagined, as I confess I once did imagine, that my 
having a brother on the spot, would in some degree do away the mischief 
of my absence from London, and that his constant presence, and as 
constant intercourse with those who in future will be all powerful, would 
be a sort of substitute for my own presence, remedy or obviate the injury 
to my interests, which my constant absence would otherwise induce. It 
is a point of no small importance that I have discovered my error in 
time, it is one of still greater, that I have had an opportunity of 
establishing my claims on my own account totally independent of him, 
and that those claims have been allowed in the quarter, where I most 
wished to have them allowed, and I have every reason to be assured will 
be considered, whether Mr. Brinsley were to continue in existence or not. 
“You ask me and my Love whether I liked Charles’s deportment, or 
thought it in his favour, and if the P. approved or overlooked him—and 
you add many judicious observations, which I did not fail to read very 
emphatically to Charles. Tp confess the truth, his deportment was not 
exactly what I could have wished tho’ pretty much what I must have 
expected from a Boy just come from school wholly unused to find himself 
in the situation in which he was then placed, and too much accustomed 
to give way to his feelings; his laugh it must be owned was much too loud 
and his gesticulations by much too unrestrained—but then as this loud 
laugh was produced by the excellent manner in which the Prince tells 
a story, and these too powerful gesticulations were evidently the effects 
of an over-violent approbation in an unpolished lad, it did not appear to 
me that the P. thought the worse of him for it—particularly as I kept 
him in some order by giving him a look of disapprobation every now 
and then. His cousin Tom, was to the full as vociferous in his laughing 
as Charles, and behaved much worse afterwards in falling fast asleep 
for the last hour the P. remained with us—so that at least Mr. Brinsley 
had no occasion to triumph in the respective behaviour of our two sons.” 


Second to securing more money from the public purse, Charles's 
object in visiting London in 1804 was to exhibit at the Royal 
Institution an “ Optical Machine” of his own invention. That 
famous Institution was then in its infancy, having been founded 
in 1799 by Count Rumford. It became popular at the outset, 
and at the close of the first century of its existence its popularity 
has not waned, while its practical usefulness has been in- 
creased. There is special interest in his account of that Institu- 


tion, as seen by him in April 1804, which is given in a letter to 
his wife at Malvern :— 


“You can hardly conceive how this place is attended by all the fashion- 
able world. At the chymical lecture of last Thursday (the 27th March] 
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there were upwards of five hundred Ladies and gentlemen, among whom 
there were a number of persons of the highest rank—there is in short 
a mania for science and everything appertaining to it. 

“TI have got a Room at the Institution, for my Exhibition and two 
very able assistants and excellent Puffers, in Mr. Davy, the Chymical 
Lecturer and an eminent Physician and old friend of mine who has made 
vision his particular study. I have also been able to obtain in London— 
what I could never get before, all the various articles necessary to my 
Apparatus, and in such perfection, that I can answer for the effect that 
will be produced—but the whole cannot be ready till the middle of next 
week—for what with the badness of the weather, and the great increase 
of my cough, I was able to do little or nothing the first month after my 
arrival here—but as the weather has mended so thank God has my cough 
—and I am able now to attend without inconvenience to all the objects 
I had in view in coming to London.” 


A Diary which Charles Francis kept during the later years of 
his life has been preserved, but the information contained in it 
has not more general interest than that in the Diary of a citizen 
of London, which Addison wrote for the Spectator. The majority 
of the entries relate to his health. Being consumptive, he went 
to Clifton, among other places, where the celebrated Dr. Beddoes 
attended him, and where he drank the mineral water which was 
then accounted curative in maladies of the chest. He visited 
Malvern and Tunbridge Wells in the vain quest of health, and he 
died in the famous Kentish watering-place on the 24th of June, 
1806. The life of his younger brother was longer by ten years, 
yet it has often been said of him that riotous living shortened 
his days. 

His son Charles, who was present at the dance given by the 
Prince of Wales, wrote to his father about six weeks before his 
death :— 


“ My dear Sir, I am very much pleased to find you are getting so much 
better, and indeed I must insist on your getting quite well as soon as 
possible, for to tell you the truth, your bad state of health has been the 
only impediment to the accomplishment of your wishes, and I have no 
doubt but that things will soon go to your satisfaction. I find that the 
great exaggeration, of certainly your bad state of health—[Uncle] Dick’s 
fears and moanings in company, and the strong but unpleasantly prudent 
anxiety of Fitzpatrick, were drawbacks to your affairs being settled as 
you and I wished, for from the above-mentioned exaggeration you were 
allowed by all your Friends in Power, to be in such a dreadful situation, 
that Fitzpatrick said with great sorrow some time ago that ‘indeed it 
would not be doing justice to Charles Sheridan to give him merely an 
addition to his income during his life unless the reversion of his whole 
Pension was allowed to his Family. He then added (all this was to a 
friend of Mine) how much he regretted your state of health, and wished 
from his soul you would get better, which would determine all, respecting 
252 
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your claims being personally allowed, for at that time they were all 
anxious to do you justice, but were sorry to be obliged from the state of 
your health to be particularly considerative of your Family—he said 
more to the same purpose—however my dear Sir, as I am determined you 
shall get quite well, I am also determined that your affairs shall be settled 
to your satisfaction, and I have no doubt on the subject, but I would not 
have you write to Fitzpatrick till towards the end of this week. 

“T called on him yesterday. I was also two hours yesterday with [Uncle] 
Dick. Lord Howick, whom I now know, was there too. I have become 
a great favourite of Dick’s, he walked almost an hour with me yesterday, 
on Somerset Terrace arm in arm, and with Lord Howick. He received 
Anne Dexter’s husband in the kindest manner and introduced him to 
Gray merely at my instance, for he never read Mrs. Lefanu’s letter. In 
short, I think I shall soon make him act as he ought; he is going to write 
to you, he knows and admires your house at Tunbridge, and told me 
several instances of the wonderful cures the meer air of Tunbridge has 
produced, but you should not drink the waters. He told me your getting 
better removed a load of anxiety from his mind. 

“T must now tell you of a thing which tho’ of a trifling nature will 
prove of great importance to me. I should be very sorry to trouble you, 
but in fact I have no clothes to go into, and unless I get them I can 
neither dine at the Prince’s, go to Mrs. Fox’s ball, or to Dick’s two 
grand dinners where the Prince is to be. Tom Sheridan is always 
quizzing me on account of my dressing so badly. In fine unless you 
will assist me on the present occasion I shall not be able to cultivate 


the acquaintance of many people which would prove of the utmost 
importance to us.” 


The writer of this letter does not appear to advantage, yet his 
flippancy may be excused on the ground of youth and inexperi- 
ence. ‘The letter itself has a double value. It shows how keenly 
Richard Brinsley felt for his elder brother, and how energetically 
Charles Francis laboured for the maintenance of himself and his 
family at the expense of the State. In those days, office-seeking, 
office-holding and pension-hunting, were employments to which 
Charles Francis Sheridan, like many others, devoted himself heart 
and soul, and in which his success, though far below his expecta- 
tions, was far above his deserts. Despite his early training, his 
name does not figure among those of the greater orators in the 
Parliament of Ireland. His mother wrote, when he was a boy of 
twelve, that her son had “ exhibited himself as a little orator” ; 
but the man did not fulfil the promise of the precocious boy, while 
his brother, of whom no such hopes were entertained, rose to fill a 
place in the first rank of the public speakers in whom our country 
glories, and whose memory she holds dear. 

As a writer he was fluent and clear, but his prose was neither 
very remarkable nor generally admired. When he tried to do 
his best he became turgid and fulsome. This is exemplified 
in @ letter addressed to Lord Pelham on being married, and 
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also becoming a Secretary of State. It was written at Waterford 
in August 1801 :— 


“Persons circumstanced as I am, whose every once-indulged hope has 
vanished before repeated disappointments, to whom the future presents 
no cheering prospects, and whose present existence is marked by vexations 
and misfortunes, and the suffering of bodily complaints produced perhaps 
by the pressure of these misfortunes—such persons can experience few 
gratifications which have their source in themselves; but if their capacity 
for friendship and affection has not with every means of comfort deserted 
them, they may still look to the enjoyment of those gratifications of the 
heart which have their source in the happiness of others. 

“ Retired as I live in this corner of the world, almost entirely devoted 
to philosophical pursuits, so as scarcely to feel interested in any political 
events, two paragraphs in the public papers taught me that I could not 
view all political events with equal apathy, nor feel equally indifferent to 
all other events which tuke place out of the sphere of my retirement. By 
the first paragraph I was informed that Lord Pelham was appointed 
Secretary of State—by the second, that Lord Pelham was married. Allow 
me then, my Lord, to indulge the sincere gratification I feel at two 
events so highly interesting to those who feel for your Lordship that 
esteem and that affection which I do, by congratulating you most cordially 
upon both.” * 


Like other members of his family, and many of his contem- 
poraries, he cuuld string rhymes together ; indeed, he was a better 
versifier than a writer of prose. He wrote the following lines on 
Miss Mary Linley, who, though less famous than her eldest sister, 
was a singer of repute. They are entitled, “ Lines addressed to 
Miss M. L. on her performing in the Oratorios” :— 


“When I behold that Hebe’s cheek, 
Where sits a bloom unreached by art, 
Those smiles that charm, and eyes that speak 
Love’s selfish language to the heart ; 
With such delight I view thy beauties o’er, 
Methinks I could not taste a pleasure more. 


But when those lips that shame the rose, 
Sweet guardians of a pearly care, 
Opening, their beauteous wards disclose ; 
Such melting strains then fill the air 
That, the charmed ear encroaching on the eye, 
Beauty is forced to yield to harmony. 


Whose heart then, Mary, is secure 
From one possessed of gifts like thine; 
If thus, to make the conquest sure, 
Beauty and musick both combine? 
From powers like these, say, who can safety find, 
Unless *twere he who is both deaf and blind.” 


* «Pitt's Life and Times,’ by Lord Ashbourne, p. 269. 
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I have stated, earlier in this article, that Charles Francis was 
one of Miss Linley’s many admirers, and how he acted and wrote 
after she had given him no encouragement. It is to his credit 
that her charms remained engraven on his memory, and that, 
after her death in 1792, he wrote the following lines, with this 
heading: “ Epitaph on Mrs. S., whose beauty of face and person 
could only be equalled by that of her voice” :— 


“To charm with heavenly sound a mortal ear, 
A sample of the joy we may attain, 
God lent a while a warbling Cherub here, 
But missed her song, and snatched her back again.” 


The more closely Charles Francis Sheridan’s career is followed 
the clearer does it seem that he did not give full scope to his 
powers or turn his opportunities to the best account. Early in 
life a place in the public service was the desire of his heart. 
Later, his chief ambition was to figure on the pension list for the 
longest possible time and the largest possible amount. Many of 
his contemporaries were like-minded. If their successors are 
fewer in number, it is merely because places are not so easily 
obtained without some amount of personal merit, and also because 
the public purse is more zealously guarded. 

He was not a very dutiful son, and he was very unkind to his 
younger sister. When his father lay on his deathbed at Margate 
he remained in Dublin. His younger brother closed the eyes of 
the father who had treated him with harshness and injustice, 
placed his remains in the grave where he desired them to be laid, 
and paid all the expenses. This father had little to bequeath, yet 
the greater part went to Charles Francis, his brother's name not 
even being mentioned in the will which his father wrote with his 
own hand. 

Little is known of Charles Francis’ domestic circumstances. 
Judging from the phrases with which the letters to his wife 
conclude, he was a devoted husband. In one, she is his “ ever 
dearest Letitia”; in a second he says, “God of Heaven bless 
you”; and in a third, “May God of Heaven bless my ever dearest 
Love, and preserve her to her most affectionate C. ¥. 8.” In his 
Diary, however, there are complaints of her neglecting him, and 
going to the theatre five nights in the week when ill-health 
compelled him to remain at home. There are frequent entries to 
this effect: “ Letitia had a fit of the Devil”; “ Letitia a minor fit 
of the Devil.” Letitia’s private and personal view of him has not 
been preserved. I have a suspicion that his self-righteousness 
was excessive and unjustified. He was over-intent on noting 
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what may have been the imaginary shortcomings of his brothe~ 
and of his own wife. In Goethe’s “Reinecke Fuchs,” the Fox, 
when smitten with a fit of penitence, pharisaically confesses the 
many and grievous sins of the Bear. Perhaps the Bear would 
have had ample justification for uttering unpleasant and very 
pointed retorts! 

Allowance should undoubtedly be made for Charles Francis 
Sheridan on the ground that, from boyhood till mature age, he 
was completely spoilt and foolishly idolized by his doting and 
miscalculating father. Under rational discipline in early life his 
faculties would have had fair play. Ata public school he would 
have been licked into shape. Yet it was his good fortune to 
possess a fair share of the Sheridan talent, and he was far from 
being utterly commonplace. Closely linked as he is both by name 
and birth with the greatest of the Sheridans, his career and works 
have a better chance of being remembered and of surviving than 
those of many contemporaries who, during their lives, had the 
credit of being still more distinguished. 


W. Fraser Rae. 
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Sketches in Naples. 


Tue approach to Naples prepares you for the charms of the 
city itself. There is none of that purgatory of dreariness that 
surrounds Rome, like the cord of a quarantine station. The land 
laughs with fertility. Fields of cereals stretch to the blue 
horizon ; pollard elms and pines and fig-trees divide field from 
field, and the vines trellise from elm to elm. When the grapes 
are ripe, the vines are the fairest of boundary-marks, though 
doubtless barbed wire would make a stouter fence. 

The nearer you get to the metropolis, the intenser is the golden 
glow upon the grain. The rich soil darkens. The purple cliffs 
of Monte Somma appear to the left, above the pine-tops, and then 
the head of the volcano itself, with its living coronal of vapour. 
The vineyards and barley give place to cabbage gardens. And 
soon the cabbage gardens also are at an end: a heap of white 
rubble invades them abruptly; and, towering five stories high 
above the refuse, are the portly blocks of houses of the model 
kind which represent the newest suburb of this old city. They 
are most admirable buildings: airy, balconied, certified by sanitary 
engineers, and with a multitude of flats to let cheap. There are 
many acres of them, all alike, the blocks being at right angles 
to each other. They are detestably ugly, like their young 
brethren in all the other capitals of the world. But you are 
safe in them against typhoid. There is nothing more to be said 
about them. If Naples were made wholly of them, it would be a 
highly respectable city, but as petrifying to the soul as a Puritan 
free from the failing of sin. 

Thank heaven, however, old Parthenope is not yet made 
immaculate. No sooner are you out of the train, seated in the 
light little chaise which is the Neapolitan cab, and have rattled 
away from the station, than you are plunged into a street of the 
old style—resonant with babble, teeming with people, narrow as 
Leather Lane, slippery with muddy slime, cheerfully malodorous, 
and prolific in nooks and groupings of the picturesque. A din of 
church bells keeps you in mind that you are in the most religious 
city of Italy. If you have luck, you meet a procession on the way, 
and in the middle of it a little gilt coach of the doll’s-house order, 
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within which, all alone, sits the silver bust of the saint whom the 
Neapolitans are uniting to honour. There will also be much else 
to see, even in this transient half-hour. And so you come to an 
anchor. 

When your drive is at end, and you are in ease and tranquillity, 
with a cosy room looking across the blue bay towards Capri’s 
ghost, seventeen miles away, perhaps you may begin to wonder 
how many pedestrians have to thank you and your Juggernaut of 
a car and your reckless driver for crushed toes, and will hope, 
maybe, that there is, as a rule, a little less yelling and cracking 
of whips in the thoroughfares. But for the moment you cannot 
be hypercritical. For this at any rate is the real Naples—that 
“ Elysian city ” which (however turbulent in its interior), 


... “to calm enchants 
The mutinous air and sea.” ... 


One suffers divers disillusions during the first few days of 
Neapolitan life. This is always the case in a famous city about 
which one has preconceived notions. Here, for example, as soon 
as one has set foot in the slums, Caution wearies with its whispers 
of typhus and other equally unpleasant maladies. but, in truth, 
Typhus is no respecter, and not much of a favourer, of places. We 
have enough of him at home, and, when all is said, Naples is not 
the nest of pollution current opinion and proverbs proclaim it. 
The streets which wind about and cut each other as they climb 
towards the hills at the back of the city, and are so pent that 
contact with the passers-by is unavoidable, are not so very 
odoriferous. Besides, for the most part, the smells are those that 
emanate from honest labour, not from garbage and ill-disciplined 
sewers. The frizzling cauldrons of fat and paste, of vegetables 
and offal stewing in the open cookshops, generate them by scores ; 
nor must you expect odours of lavish sweetness from the materials 
of a meal which costs but two or three halfpence a-head. The 
leather of innumerable cobblers cobbling at their doors flavours 
the perfumes of the cookshops ; and joiners, blacksmiths, butchers, 
greengrocers, and a host of other tradesmen, contribute, each after 
their kind, to the main stock. Ido not think Typhus, as a rule, 
cares for haunts of tremendous energy like these caves and alleys 
of the Angevine part of Naples. He is more at home, strange 
to say, in the charming little old towns and villages of the Tyrol 
and Switzerland, and laughs at the idea that he is to be 
combatted with mountain air (though of crystalline purity) and 
medicaments. 

But what a fatiguing city this is to prowl about, going, like 
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the wind, whither one listeth! You are in a street a mile long, 
narrow as a necdle’s eye, the one end like the depressed part of a 
plank upon which a fat boy and a thin boy are playing at seesaw, 
while the other end is like the exalted part of the plank. A 
multitude of steps lead you to the elevated extremity of the 
street. Cabbage-leaves, orange and lemon peel, and a flow of inky 
drainage besmirch the steps up which you perspire towards a 
goal it is hard to hit. The variegated clothes that hang to dry 
between your hat and the distant dazzling blue heavens drip 
generously upon you. Perhaps a cabbage-stalk, or a rotten 
tomato, or a worthless egg, or a herring far gone in dissolution, 
flung from a window a hundred feet above you, descends with a 
thump upon your head. But long ere you have had time to gaze 
upwards with excited indignation, the culprit has withdrawn 
from her airy lattice. An echo of song floats down to you 
instead. A much-loved canzone of the streets is on her 
tongue :— 


“Tore mio m’a ditto addio. 
E partuto p’é ffruntiere . . 
Era bello Tore mio... 
L’ anno fatto bersagliere.” 


(My Salvatore has said good-bye to me. He has set out for the 
frontier ... A handsome fellow my Salvatore ... They have 


made him a bersagliere.) 

Nor has she the song to herself, so popular is it. From 
portals to the right and left ; from courtyards that seem the sole 
possession of sad-looking cats, and from dark grim alleys the same 
refrain flits forth. The woodcutter’s boy chops olive logs to the 
tune; the cobbler’s apprentices cobble to it; and perhaps three or 
four organs at one end of this same long street are grinding away 
at it simultaneously, with a fury of enthusiasm that would 
distract, if not madden, almost any one except a Neapolitan. 

From this dulcet babel of throats and instruments you escape 
into a church, the big cool porch of which looks inviting. The 
odds are, it is but a dull place of worship, with frescoes a trifle 
voluptuous and coarse, like the Neapolitans themselves; with a 
pavement of green tiles dreadfully in need of a scrubbing, and 
having but a single patine of sunlight upon its length and breadth 
(shrewdly appropriated by the church’s cat, who thus absorbs it 
all): in short, containing nothing artistic worth a thought. 
But you may find some entertainment in the priests, who are sure 
to be confessing penitents in two or three places. They are 
enormous fellows, with good-humoured faces ; so enormous indeed 
that if the church be blessed with but ten of them it may boast 
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of a ton-weight of clergy. In Naples care writes no wrinkle upon 
their marble brows, so mendaciously eloquent of high thinking 
and scholarship. The puny fist of infidelity, whatever it may do 
at home, dares little against these mammoths worthy of an 
ichthyosaurian age. And so they lean their heads in their fat 
hands, and give ear to the tales of the day, and take snuff, and 
expectorate, and wipe their hotred faces with crimson handkerchiefs 
of silk, and sigh like men who have nothing to sigh for, until the 
penitent has told forth her heart’s story. Then he blesses her 
methodically; she kisses his hand, draws down her veil, and, with 
eyes red from weeping and sorrow, surrenders her place to 
another. As pastime, the work of a confessor must be somewhat 
flat, for there is bound to be a terrible sameness about these 
feminine outpourings. Only once in a way is there any real 
suggestion of melodrama in them. Moreover, it is significant 
that the younger and prettier the penitent, the briefer the 
confession ; whereas ladies of the middle time of life (who ought to 
have passed all the crises which lead to sin and thoughts of evil) 
make the priest fidget with impatience at the length of their 
complainings about their trivial iniquities. There are but few of 
the stronger sex to be seen upon their knees at such a casual 
time as this. Not that necessarily they despise confession and 
the priesthood; but they have other work todo. During Holy 
Week, and on the eve of the greater festivals, they crowd the 
churches, and have much to get off their minds. 

From the church you continue the ascent. At length a break 
appears. You are on a sort of terrace, with more houses hundreds 
of feet above on the white rocks, and girdled by vineyards. Half 
Naples is below you. It is a study of chimney-pots and roofing. 
But all the dilapidation and misery of the purlieus you have 
traversed are forgotten in the sublime outlook beyond the roofs. 
There is Vesuvius to the left, with its smoke pendant like a 
water-spout, the fringes of it broadening lazily like the hem of a 
Valenciennes veil. The sea is, oh! so blue and radiant under the 
cloudless heavens. White sails are upon it, and two or three 
steamers are among them on their way to or from the harbour. 
And the long purpled promontory of Sorrento, with its angular 
mountains, makes a glorious curve as a boundary to the bay, 
until the extreme end of it almost touches the stern cliffs of Capri 
at the point where (so goes the tradition) Tiberius the emperor 
amused himself by casting his victims into the sea—some eight 
hundred feet at a drop. The sun burns as you gaze and gaze; 
but the air is cool. You are fascinated. Already Naples has put 
a chain upon your affections. You have hardly been introduced 
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to her before you feel that it will be a wrench to part from her. 
What if she be the most frivolous and wanton of the earth’s 
cities? She is also the fairest: and that suffices for the man 
who has taught himself that appearances are, after all, the main 
thing in a world of which we inhabit the surface alone. Let John 
Knox rail against the canker in the rose of beauty if he pleases. 
We will do none of that. 

But, for the present, enough of the streets. The heat of 
the noonday sun is too inflammatory: one must retreat before 
it, indulge in a siesta, or sit somewhere in the shade. For the 
diversion’s sake, one might do worse than act the part of public 
letter-writer as locum tenens for one of the scribes in the 
arcades of 8. Carlo. The scribes themselves—a nasty crew, with 
no care in their eye for the romance that wanders towards them 
—are ready enough to nod awhile if they may. A pretty little 
maid, bare-headed, brown as a filbert, and with eyes purple and 
glossy like a grape, is about to commission one of the scriveners. 
You are tired, scrivener, actually yawning like a crocodile! Go 
your way, therefore, and we will do your work. 

“No doubt he is a soldier somewhere—is it not so, pretty 
one?” 

She does not blush. Why indeed should she? Her love is as 
honest as the day ; and it is natural that they should love each 
other. But there is a smile in her sweet eyes worth the grace of 
many a blush. 

“He is a bersagliere, signore—his captain, the Cavaliere 
Martini, and his regiment is at Turin. It is his name-day to- 
morrow. Oh, I hope the letter will not be too late for him, the 
dear Giovanino! ” 

“ And what do you want to say to the happy Giovanino?” 

“ But, signore, I have never written to him before, and I do not 
know at all what tosay. He is eighteen to-morrow, and I was 
only sixteen in March.” 

“May S. Pasquale bless you both!” 

“ Thank you, signore.” 

“Well?” 

“Tf only the signore will write it—what he thinks proper. He 
knows so much better than a poor girl what is necessary.” 

What a shame it is, to be sure! 

Instead of the innocent confidences of the gentle maid he loves, 
Giovanino is to receive the cold, stereotyped phrases of a stranger 
who perhaps a minute ago penned a threatening letter for a 
debt, and who, when he has done with the billet-doux, will 
continue the copy of the confessions of the Jazzarone who was the 
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other day sentenced to Sardinia for life because he put the knife 
into the heart of a comrade in a quarrel last month. 
However, business is business, even where love-letters are the 
only matter in hand. And so, anon, the child receives the 
birthday note for Giovanino, for which she pays half a franc; 
and off she runs with it to the nearest post-box. 
Such is one of the phases of life in this unique European city. 
But now assume that the heat of the day is on the wane. 
The carriages have already for half an hour been rumbling in 
the direction of that most magnificent of promenades, the Via 
Caracciolo. All the world‘of fashion is taking the evening air, 
between the trees and flowers of the Villa and the breezes of the 
sea. Here is gaiety enough, in all conscience! It is a spectacle 
not to be matched anywhere. The water dyed with the changing 
crimson and gold of the sky; Vesuvius, a living thing of purple 
and black and green, with a flush of rose upon its vapour; the 
white houses, whiter than ever in the clear paling light; the 
verdure of the hills and gardens, which rise sharply from the 
back of the city, as refreshing to the eye as a draught of water to 
a thirsty man; and Capri“out at sea brought so near that you 


may almost count the cottages of its two little villages high up 
, among its rugged cliffs! It is an hour and a sight worth being 4 
, born toenjoy. And all the while, to and fro roll the carriages of 


Fi the Neapolitan beau monde, far as the eye can see. Ah! there 
is rare throb of life in the veins of these Neapolitans, thus idly 
passing and repassing each other. It would be fine to act 
Asmodeus in each of their hearts for awhile. 

One more look at the city ere saying ‘Good-night’ to it. 
It is ten o’clock. The moon is on the water. The lamps of the 
promenade sweep in an unbroken curve for two splendid miles. 
f Landwards, the lights of Naples rise one above the other in a 
lustrous medley, until you can hardly tell where lamps end and 
stars begin. It is just cool enough to be agreeable ; and yet it is 
so warm that you could lounge about the sea-wall, and contentedly 
dream through the hours till the dawn breaks. There is a breath 
of orange-blossom in the air, and a low lullaby from the waves 
where they touch the granite and lazily recede. Oh, these nights 
of Naples! The poet whose inspiration has run dry should come 
and seek new vigour in them. And yonder, nearly four thousand 
feet above the sea, the flame of Vesuvius plays the part of a 
leviathan torch alike to the enchanted city at its base and to the 
— who glide, carolling, over the sheeny surface of the placid 

ay. 
, But Naples has wondrous variety of moods; so that the morrow 


r 
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may make one ashamed of one’s sentimentality of the eveving 
before. 

Let us assume that it is Sunday. The lottery-drawing of 
Saturday is decided. There is a good deal of discontent in five or 
six thousand families, and perhaps less to eat than usual as a 
punishment for insuccess, and that the centesimi saved may go 
towards the new investment for the following Saturday. No 
doubt there is quarrelling over the same cause in a dozen obscure 
alleys—charming spots for a student of black and white who loves 
a predominance of black. Domenico This, in a rage with Dame 
Fortune, and having an appetite which he will not satisfy, pistols 
Francesco That. He hardly knows why he does it; but it is as 
decided a relief to him as the phlebotomy which, in ordinary cases 
of preposterous excitement, his wife fetches the barber to make 
him undergo. I have heard indeed of a Neapolitan who, with 
the silly infatuation of his race, asked the first monk he met of a 
morning to name three numbers at hazard, that he might back 
them. 

“Oh, but why should you do that? You will gain nothing on 
them,” protested the honest father. 

“That is my affair,” replied the gambler. 

“ Well, if it will content you, let us say 29, 52, and 86. I 
was born on the 29th of a month, in the year 1852, and now we 
are in 1886. But it will be a bad business for you,” quoth the 
monk. 

Saturday came round, and the monk’s prophecy of evil was 
verified. The investor, inconsequently enough, then swore to be 
avenged. He averred that he had been put under a jettatura 
—in other words, that the monk had designedly wrought him 
harm. And so when, a few days afterwards, he chanced upon 
the father in the street, he knifed him to the heart. 

Depretis’ famous phrase for the improvement of the sanitary 
condition of the city, “Naples must be eviscerated!” might 
almost be adapted for the Neapolitans themselves. Their intellect, 
in a multitude of cases, wants turning upside down. Thanks to 
their climate, and to ages of superstition and political tyranny, it 
has got into.a state like that of the bodies of those damned in 
the Malebolge whom Dante saw walking about with their breasts 
at the back and their hinder parts to the front. 

Suppose then that it is a bright Sunday afternoon, and.that we 
are at the seaward end of the Piazza del Popolo, by the massy 
old Arragonese castle of S. Ferdinand. The shops are shut, as is 
their wont—save the tobacconists’, and a few others. It is too 
early for fashion to drive forth for an airing. The city police, in 
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their gala plumes of red, white, and blue, alone enliven the greater 
thoroughfares. There is, however, much lounging by the 
harbour adjacent to the Piazza, and perhaps a few hundred 
Calabrians in the scarlet and white of their national garb, are 
huddling together on the wharves, almost inextricably mixed up 
with a litter of boxes and bundles and green umbrellas. They 
are emigrants, waiting to be shipped to New York by the British 
steamer of the Anchor Line, cabled a stone’s throw from them; or 
bound for Buenos Ayres, to make their fortunes like so many other 
of their compatriots. They are an interesting crowd, decidedly 
worth the notice of a painter; and their sad faces, with dimmed 
eyes, tell of their reluctance to sunder the heart-strings which 
bind them to their native soil. 

However, we are concerned with these Calabrians only 
incidentally. 

Also on the wharf are two or three Pulcinella shows—the 
original Punch and Judy. You may give eye to one of them 
with a feeling of supreme disdain at the outset. But by-and-by 
you will, unless you are marble, grin with the rest, and then 
laugh till echo laughs after you. It is immensely funny; and yet 
it is so simple that one is almost ashamed to find it so ludicrous. 
Well, when Punch has killed his wife, the magistrate, sheriff, 
and all else who interfere with him and his crimes, he suddenly 
disappears, the curtain drops, and all is silent. The lazzaroni 
—the bulk of us who look on—know what is coming; and if they 
have coppers in their pockets they are ready. You are not called 
upon to contribute of your generosity to Punch & Co.; but you 
are invited to draw a numbered bean from a bag of numbered 
beans, and take your chance of winning four or five times the ten- 
cent piece you pay for the bean. Punch & Oo. live and thrive 
very fairly on the balance between receipts and payments. And 
thus the sorrowful Calabrians may, if they please (as many of 
them do), find distraction in a wrestle of hopes and fears to the 
very last moment of their time. 

But there are many other like chances open to them. The 
vicinity is nothing less than a gambling fair. There are roulette- 
tables of different species, such as you could make in ten minutes 
with a round board, three sticks, a piece of white paper, and a 
lead pencil. You stake halfpence upon them, and an octagonal 
top, after sundry inebriate gyrations, decides your luck. Con- 
jurers are here with snakes, men with monkeys, vivisectionists 
with frogs, which they dismember alive, and contortionists of 
divers ages and both sexes. But all alike play their parts merely 
to get the gambling populace around them. When the conjurer 
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has swallowed two-thirds of the length of his snake, and coiled it 
round and round him two or three times, he puts it in a box, and 
invites you to draw from a pack of cards. The man of science 
(the brute!), having with a pair of scissors snipped a frog to 
pieces, and taken a dead leg of the poor animal, which then, with 
a galvanic battery, he electrifies into movement, to the con- 
sternation of the bystanders, after awhile throws away the frog’s 
leg, and assumes the white hat of speculation. The clowns and 
acrobats do likewise, after their kind. It is a low sort of Vanity 
Fair with a vengeance. And you may see as much passion 
and as much hard self-restraint in the dirty faces of these bare- 
legged urchins of the Neapolitan slums as in their fellow- 
gamblers of Monte Carlo. When they are cleared out, some 
go off cursing the saints; others, having won a little, settle 
themselves for a long spell of the pleasure with elated looks, and 
not the ghost of a notion that they also may by-and-by be set 
adrift without a cent. It is really a very lively scene; and, 
for by-play, you may chance now and then to hear strife of 
tongues between a winner and an outsider, both being “ Camor- 
rists,” and the latter, sly dog, having threatened to tell his 
comrades about the other’s success unless he pays him blackmail 
there and then. ° 

The Church, the Camorra, and the lottery—these are the three 
prime influences in the life of the average Neapolitan. And to 
each and all of them he pays much more money than he would 
be allowed to pay by a discreet accountant who had charge of his 
affairs. 

A few words must be said about the Camorra, which has much to 
do with sundry discomforts from which the visitor to Naples is 
sure to suffer. Originally it seems to have been a society like 
Freemasonry, though by no means so honourable a craft. It was 
in fact an association of thieves and murderers, sworn under 
disagreeable and even ghastly penalties to help each other in the 
hour of need, and to share the proceeds of their combined 
pickings and stealings from the rest of the world. There were 
grades in it as in all such societies; and when a head Camorrist 
was arrested on suspicion of crime it was not uncommon for a 
less dignified Camorrist to put himself forward as the culprit, 
that his superior might be released. If the crime was a 
serious one, the scapegoat was inscribed in the records of the 
association as a hero, and doubtless upon his release (if it 
was his lot to be released) he received substantial reward for 
his self-sacrifice. This was the more obsolete and grave form 
of the Camorra. It was a league against order, and therefore 
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a foe to governmental authorities, and an institution to be pro- 
scribed. 

Even nowadays kindred societies exist which evidently owe 
their origin, or, at least, their inspiration, to it. In May, 1889, 
for example, at Palermo, a couple of precious rogues were con- 
victed of being organising and active members of an association 
that murdered to order. Twenty francs was their normal price 
for putting a person out of the way; and it is significative of 
Italian society under the surface that they had fulfilled many 
such engagements, due to vendetta and other causes. They 
also arranged and undertook robberies in the same methodical 
manner. It isa comfort to know that both these ruffians were 
sentenced to death. 

Not infrequently, too, in the Neapolitan criminal courts, one 
hears in the indictment such terms as noto Camorrista e 
accoltellatore (a notorious Camorrist and _ knifer), which 
sufficiently indicates that the worst attributes of the Camorra 
die hard from it. 

But as a rule its influence is felt by outsiders chiefly in its 
methodical and public assaults upon their pockets. 

The stranger, anxious to get to the Capri steamer, steps into a 
little boat at the landing-stage of Sta. Lucia, and bids the 
handsome bronzed boatman row him with all speed to his goal. 

The man shows his teeth with a merry smile, and a hearty “Si, 
signore,” of assent. Half-way, however, he may take it into his 
head to rest his oars. 

“TI go no farther, signore,” he says, “unless you pay me five 
francs.” 

“Five fiddlesticks!” perchance exclaims the stranger, justly 
indignant. He may be excused indeed if he says something 
much more emphatic. 

“As you please,” says the boatman, idly jogging his vessel 
from side to side, to see what effect the motion has upon his 
victim. “The steamer is whistling, you hear, to show that it will 
start in two minutes.” 

“T'll see that you are put into the hands of the police, my friend,” 
remarks the stranger, in a passion. “ Well, get along; I'll pay 
you, since I can’t help myself.” 

“The money first, signore,” says the engaging fellow. 

And only when he has got it does he fulfil his undertaking. 

If the stranger complains to the captain on the steamer, the 
captain shrugs his shoulders and holds his tongue. If, on his 
return, he tells the police, they shrug their shoulders and make 
no suggestions. And, meantime, the Camorra has profited by the 
VOL, OXIX. 2F 
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three or four francs over and above the fare, and what the boat- 
man, despite the Camorra, has ventured to appropriate for himself 
exclusively. 

Like enough, the police and the captain of the steamer are also 
in with the Camorra: and, in any case, they know better than to 
get into its bad books, and to face the boycotting or worse which 
would be the consequence of such indiscretion. 

This is a solitary instance of the working of the Camorra. The 
society is also, in some respects, a middleman between masters and 
servants, who of course pay a tax for its services; and it is a 
decided interferer between buyers and sellers. The member, too, 
who is benefited by a windfall of luck is expected to make the 
society a participant in his fortune; and, indeed, he dare do nothing 
less. One can conceive that its influence is not strong for good 
upon artizans and others, who realise that their own increase of 
prosperity involves a corresponding increase in the demands they 
will be called upon to satisfy. 

The following little cutting from a Neapolitan newspaper of 
last spring gives another illustration of the Camorra’s omni- 
presence. 


“CAMORRA. 


“The other evening, in the Alley Giubbonari al Pendino, while certain 
young men were playing at cards, the Camorrist Vincenzo Balestrieri 
accosted them and demanded the barattolo, or tax exacted by the 
Camorra from gamblers. The players, being intimidated, were about to 
comply, when one of them, Carmine Esposito, said something against it. 
Whereupon Balestrieri, to punish him for his act of rebellion, broke his 
head.” 


Hapless Carmine Esposito! His name, Esposito—to wit, 
“ Foundling ”—gives us a hint of his early life, which is that of so 
many other Neapolitans. He was received one fine day, as a 
new-born babe, by one of the Sisters of Mercy in the Anunciata 
Hospital. His parents either could not or would not rear him, 
and so he became public property. There are a myriad of 
Espositos in Naples, and many of them end their days in 
penal settlements. 

Quite otherwise ought to be the fate of the little martinets of 
schoolboys whom one sees daily taking the air in the streets in the 
early evening hour. They are the recognised sons of well-to-do 
parents. In nine cases out of ten their schools are in the hands 
of the clergy. A young priest walks with the boys, who go 
along arm in arm, chatting fast and furiously with graceful waving 
of hands. The variety of their uniforms adds fresh colour to the 
life of a city that is always surpassingly bright. You would think 
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they were all small military and naval cadets; and the moustaches 
and beards with which nature has blessed the larger urchins 
would seem to support your conjecture. But down south, where 
girls marry at fifteen, a moustache by no means implies emancipa- 
tion from schoolmasters. 

As for the students of the Naples University, most of them 
would pass in England for men in their prime. But their 
volubility might betray them. They are the most excited of 
talkers. To see a group of them over an argument in the 
University cloisters, you would suppose they were doing nothing 
less than concocting the overthrow of a government. They are, 
in fact, loud politicians, strongly anti-clerical, and not above 
exercising their budding intelligences upon pamphlets and 
newspaper articles of a very demonstrative cast. Their speeches, 
like their literary style, overflow with bombast and rhodomontade. 
To hear them, you might fancy the destinies of Italy were in 
their hands. The Pope is their arch-bugbear. And yet the 
majority of them are poor fellows from the provinces, whose 
parents can with difficulty, from the produce of their vineyards 
and olive woods, pay their college expenses. Two or three of 
of them share a single elevated room in an unsavoury street; 
the ’Varsity library is their place of study; the highways are 
their recreation ground; and for their frugal meals they rely 
mainly upon the sausages and bread and cheese which a dame 
sells from a stall in the collegiate corridors. The sage youths 
who speak such flatulent words, and discuss Giordano Bruno as if 
he were a divinity, make short work of a roll of dry bread, two of 
which cost but three halfpence. 

The same spirit of excitement breaks forth in the Neapolitans 
at all times, with but little provocation. Who can wonder? 
In Naples there is such exhilaration in the air and one’s 
surroundings that even English phlegm yields to it. There 
seems to be an eternal ‘Te Deum’ in the atmosphere. There is 
much in the words of the man who said he would rather be poor 
in Naples than rich in London. The abyss between the two 
conditions is less profound here than elsewhere. Nature makes 
the Neapolitans republican at heart, though policy and affection 
for a sovereign of United Italy urges them to cry “ Viva il re!” 
when King Humbert comes among them. 

In the theatre, as in the streets, one sees abundant illustration 
of what Gino Capponi terms “ that indefinable Neapolitan tempera- 
ment.” To-night, for example, it is a festa at 8S. Carlo’s: that 
famous building upon the original of which the architect Carasale 
(with genuine Neapolitan fervour) sacrificed his fortune and his 
22 
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life.* They are giving Tannhduser. The boxes are all crowded ; 
80 is the great pit. There is a superb flashing of dark eyes and 
diamonds. Upon the whole, however, the Neapolitan ladies 
are not so interesting as Englishwomen, from a spectacular 
point of view. It is by their animation that they charm. With 
us, tranquillity is more natural, and therefore more winsome. 

Well, the opera begins, and there is some applause. Several of 
the best singers of the world are engaged in it. Anon, the hero’s 
voice fails him for a moment. Instantly breaks forth an uproar 
of disapproval. Imagine a theatre full of angry “ gallery gods,” 
and you may have an idea of the riot in this vast building, filled 
with the élite of the city. The unfortunate Tannhauser lifts his 
shoulder, and bows in humble apology. It is in vain. For a 
minute, no one will listen to him. 

“What barbarians!” exclaims a German lady, to her husband. 
“This is their respect for our great Wagner !” 

“ Ach! it is dreadful!” groans the man, with a wrathful broad 
gaze of contempt at his fervent neighbours. 

Eventually, however, the opera is resumed. The hero, in his 
somewhat frightened attempts to regain his lost position, goes 
wrong again and again. It seems that he will be hooted off the 
stage. His voice has no enthusiasm left init. But no. He isa 
brave fellow; and he knows his audience. He has reserved his 
best efforts for the most difficult part of all. Here he acquits 
himself well, and in a twinkling two thousand voices cry “ Bravo! 
bravo!” With a smile of gratitude and pride, the delighted 
tenor acknowledges the praise. But he has other trials to 
undergo ; and in the end the evening is disastrous for him. 

“T will never again visit §. Carlo,” says the German lady, 
when the opera is over; “their brutal behaviour makes me 
feel ill.” 

Certainly life in Naples has a nervous energy that is somewhat 
wearing. The average Neapolitan does not live long. But he 
lives keenly while he lives. 

A city like Naples, which, since its beginning, has acknowledged 
so many different rulers, all of whom have left their mark upon it, 
cannot but be a rich field for antiquaries. Is such and such a 
custom of the soil absolutely, or of Bourbon origin, or Spanish, 


* Here is an instance of Carasale’s promptitude. On the opening night 
of the theatre, the king, enchanted with the building, said that a private 
passage from his palace to the interior would improve it. When the 
performance was at an end, Carasale begged the king'to re-enter the palace, 
which adjoins the theatre, in the way he desired. He had, in the mean- 
time, cut the passage through the walls, built an arch, and dissembled the 
roughness of the work with lamps and tapestry. 
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or Saracenic, or Byzantine, Roman, Greek?—or—one may go 
back to mythological times, and still find a suggestion of the 
primeval Naples, the remains of which lie many feet beneath the 
central or oldest part of the existing city. 

One such custom may be mentioned. The visitor in May is 
sure to remark and wonder at the multitude of carts laden 
with furniture, and of individuals carrying mirrors, frying-pans, 
and other precious or portable property, on the 3rd or 4th of that 
month. The 4th of May is, in fact, the conventional day of 
the year for leaving or entering a house. This has been so since 
1611. Until 1587, the flittings used to take place on the 
14th of August. But in that year it happened that a number of 
porters employed in the work of removal died from their 
exertions in the heat; and so, by a royal enactment, it was 
decreed that people were to change houses on the Ist of May 
instead. This date was, in 1603, altered to the 3rd of May, and 
in 1611, finally, to the 4th. It were still as singular in 
Naples to change residence on any other day as in England to 
eat a Christmas dinner on Midsummer Day. 

Even in so desultory a paper as this, it were a sin of omission not 
to say a few words about those two famous old lions of Naples (the 
one living and the other very dead)-—Vesuvius and Pompeii. With- 
out Vesuvius, Naples would be tame; and if Pompeii could, like 
the Santa Casa now at Loreto, take wing and go elsewhere, the 
Neapolitan hotels would entertain fewer visitors, and the 
Neapolitan zephyrs would hear a great deal less sentimental 
chatter. 

Vesuvius is such a household word all the world over that before 
setting foot upon it one feels towards it something of the contempt 
that proceeds from familiarity. No one supposes that it is a 
formidable mountain. It is, says some one, about as difficult as 
Primrose Hill. Why, then, it may be objected, does one meet so 
few Neapolitans who have climbed it? Surely, for the obvious 
reason that it is ever before their eyes. To them it is nothing 
more than a great lamp-post, charged with oil that has a trick of 
exploding now and then. They expect you, a stranger, to ascend 
it; but nevertheless they consider that you are a trifle eccentric 
if you fulfil their expectations in this respect. 

But, seriously, Vesuvius is not the mere molehill it is esteemed. 
It isas high as Ben Nevis, and a much more fatiguing climb. 
The railway has, of course, peopled its solitudes in an astounding 
degree: the rugged steaming plateau at the foot of the foaming 
cone presents a curious appearance upon an excursionist’s day. 
At such a time, there may be a hundred people within hearing of 
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each other. Some are being photographed in groups, with the 
fuming and erupting crater behind them. Others are eating 
hard-boiled eggs and buns or bread, and drinking what they 
conceive to be lacrima cristi. Yet others are gazing north, 
south, east and west through opera-glasses, writing their 
impressions, or reading descriptions of what they ought to see; 
sitting for five minutes, and then rising with some abruptness, 
when they realise that the rocks are hot; poking about with 
hammers among the sulphur; uttering exclamations of wonder, 
alarm, fatigue, delight or disappointment. Nor are there wanting 
certain prudent souls who, forgetful of their own pleasure, spend 
their time in going from one to another of their acquaintance, 
prattling to each about the danger of catching cold upon the 
mountain, and telling of the number of men and women who have 
been cut off in their prime owing to their indiscretion in this one 
particular. And meanwhile the guides run hither and thither, 
and try to embed copper coins in the molten stuff which falls 
from the crater. ‘“ Yes, madam,” says the successful man to the 
lady to whom he offers the curio, and who has unwisely asked if 
he has not endangered his life for her. And he tells her so sad a 
tale of another guide who died in the like endeavour to please a 
foreigner that the innocent lady gives him a five-frane piece for 
his pains—and his lie. 

By twos and threes the travellers toil up the new cone (there 
is always a new cone; the old one having fallen in the day before) 
of fine ash to the edge of the pit. It is really a laborious task. 
Elderly gentlemen and stout ladies puff and blow over it as if 
they were at the point of extinction. Though they have a guide 
at each elbow to keep them upright, they sway backwards and 
forwards in undisguised distress. It is by no means the trivial 
matter the excursionists believed it to be. Some of them wear 
silk stockings, and they sink knee-deep in the grimy dust and 
cinders. And ever and anon, as they approach the summit, the 
smoke whirls forth, and with a terrifying bellow, a shower of hot 
ashes, interspersed with red lava fragments, falls about their ears. 
The sensation culminates at the crater edge, which, perchance, 
hey attain in the teeth of the wind instead of to leeward. “ Dio 
mio! dio mio!” exclaim the Italians of the party, as a dense 
eloud of sulphureous smoke catches them full in the face. The 
Germans swear and expectorate. The French take to their heels. 
The English try to look as if they were not at all inconvenienced, 
and, though half suffocated, talk about descending into the crater 
itself. The Americans say something Mark Twainish, and laugh 
at their companions. As for the old and fat folks who have thus 
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heroically attained their goal, they find the stench and the breeze 
so strong that they descend precipitately and at once. They are 
nearly dead when they get back to the plateau. They lie supine 
upon the sulphur, and breathe rapidly, with a fixed piteous gaze 
upon the cloudless sky. Nor do they stir till they are intolerably 
grilled by the sun upon one side, and the subterranean heat 
underneath. And heartily—most heartily glad are they at 
length to obey the call of the conductor of the party who, by-and- 
by, summons his brood to return to the railway, and leave the 
volcano to itself. 

Very few of these methodical adventurers trouble Vesuvius at 
night. And yet the traveller in search of the weird may be 
strongly advised not to miss this experience. The crater fires that 
the daylight puts out burn with a strong glow at the witching 
hour, and there is something supremely demoniacal in the noise 
and outcast of molten stuff from the red mouth which in the 
daylight is really not at all red. Moreover, at night, one is not 
bored to death by a populace round about the summit. One is, 
in fact, very much alone, unless the spirits of whom the guide 
may babble can be said to count for company. The poet may 
then under excellent conditions conceive a poem by the side of 
the abyss; and even a dull romancer ought to be quickened 
by his brief sojourn here. 

But the subject of romancers reminds one inevitably of Lord 
Lytton, and the ruins of Pompeii, which one may see at the 
southern base of the voleano. Lord Lytton’s novel is the guide- 
book of Anglo-Saxon tourists through this embalmed city. The 
dry exact records of Bedeker and Murray will not compare with 
it. “Ah,” says the guide who escorts the visitor from the gates 
of the city, “you have the romance with you, per Bacco! I 
hold my tongue, signore, if you believe what that book tells you.” 
The man is jealous of all guide-books, but profoundly so of ‘ The 
Last Days of Pompeii.’ And, if he dared, he would deny out- 
right that the houses of Pansa and of the Tragic Poet, and the 
very Temple of Isis, all of which figure so vividly in the novel, are 
anything more substantial than the creations of his lordship’s 
imagination. 

What of novelty can be said of Pompeii? In truth, very 
little. From the day when Carlo IIL, with his own hands, in 
1745, set an example to the excavators by upturning in particular 
a gold ring (which he wore until 1759, when he was called upon 
to leave Naples and be king of Spain) to the very day when 
my reader reads this, there has been an unceasing output of 
literature about the city. But it is all a shuffle and re-shuffle of the 
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same materials, with or without new conjectures. The tourists of 
the nations go up and down its streets, and make what they can 
of it. “So this was one of their old grog-shops!” exclaims the 
speaker of a party of jacktars from an English ironclad, when the 
guide duly pauses at a tavern doorway. “ Well, 'm——” His 
honest mates are in the same plight. Their expressions signify 
the ne plus ultra of surprise or gratification. 

Indeed, it must be confessed that, in the company of a guide 
rather than a brisk imagination, Pompeii is rather a nuisance, 
like all cut-and-dried shows. Besides, one gets thirsty in its 
shadeless streets, and the mind persists in reverting from the 
most enthralling of spectacles to lacrima cristi, or something of 
the kind. One street is like another. When you have seen one 
house, you have seen the model of them all. Even visitors to 
whom the obscene is attractive, admit that in this respect also 
Pompeii is behind its fame. 

All this is mainly the result of a single and perhaps hurried 
visit. One might as well expect to be able to reckon the classical 
worth of Rome after a day’s acquaintanceship. No; one must see 
Pompeii again and again, by day and night, in fancy people its 
streets, bathe in its baths, worship (if you will) in its temples, 
buy and sell in its Forum, gossip at one corner of the street with 
a senator from Rome, at another with a Greek from Athens, or 
an Egyptian from Thebes, dine in one house and sup in another, 
and finally end the day with a gladiatoriai conflict in the amphi- 
theatre. Then a single additional glance at the towering volcano 
above the city, the blue heavens which roof the city, the 
green vineyards, the sparkling sea, and the purple mountains 
where they run towards Capri; a single glance, embracing all 
this, animates the freak of imagination which has enabled you to 
rebuild and re-people the old place. 

Returning to Naples after such a debauch of fancy, one is heed- 
less of the nauseous tricks of the maccaroni-makers in the vicinity. 
It is much to accomplish the resurrection of a city. The long 
lines of white fringe suspended over stagnant puddles, knocked 
against and sniffed at by every passing dog or goat, would not, 
even if you were in the humour, put you upon good terms with 
this dish of the country. As it is, however, nothing matters 
very much, except the city. 


Cuartes EpWwaARDES. 




















flow the Queenslander Rides and Shoots. 


Ir was my fortune last year to be on a station in the far-west of 
Queensland. It was Christmas week and 102° in the shade, a 
heat which would have been intolerable elsewhere in the world, 
but on Myalla the men merely remarked it was “ pretty sulphury,” 
and went without their coats. The station lay in a long level 
valley ; on the right rose a succession of thickly wooded hills, on 
the left lay the scrub—myall, blue gum, and brigalow, as thick as 
they could grow, in the centre ran a chain of pretty little lakes, 
“ waterholes”” the bushmen call them. An invaluable possession 
just then, after a thirteen months’ drought. At the end of the 
valley one caught a glimpse of the far-away downs, rolling in 
illimitable distance to the horizon. Myalla Station was crowded 
with guests. Major Gray always filled his house at Christmas 
as full as it could hold, and made it as pleasant as that most 
hospitable of created beings, the Queenslander, generally can. 

There were, amongst others, three cheeky little Grammar-school 
cadets from Brisbane, well-knit muscular youngsters, whose 
ready assurance was a source of continual merriment; a party of 
joyful young jackeroos from adjoining stations, and the tall sons 
of the house, with their sunburnt faces, and a family langh that 
it did one good to hear. 

If the Englishman takes his pleasures sadly, none can accuse 
his brother Australian of doing likewise. His down-right talent 
for chaff, his unfailing resource, and everlasting good-humour, 
make him the most desirable of holiday-makers. He loves music 
and singing, and dances like an Austrian, and enjoys everything 
with an openly expressed delight. 

From one Christmas eve until another the Squatter’s family and 
his jackeroos live a life of the most extraordinary simplicity and 
hardship. They rise before the sun, and are in the saddle nearly 
all day, camping here and there to cook their meals of “ billy ” tea, 
damper, and the everlasting corned beef. They sleep by the fire, 
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wrapped in “ Blueys,” with the low-hanging Southern Cross 
burning above their dreams. At Christmas, the great holiday of 
the Australian year, the Queenslander stays at home and enjoys 
himself to the fullest—and he bas a fine capacity for enjoyment, as 
I remarked before. Probably his pleasures would make a Londoner 
smile ; they are exceedingly innocent and simple: dancing, singing, 
running horses in the local races, and visiting. The men go 
kangaroo hunting also, and as at Myalla, when it is necessary, 
“scrub dashing,” which requires a considerable number. I had 
asked Major Gray if there was no other way of getting rid of the 
wild cattle, and why they were shot down so mercilessly. He smiled. 
“No,” he answered ; “ what other way could you suggest? As for 
why—the Brumbies and the cattle come down and eat up the 
grass; now my land will only carry so much stock, an’ any more 
on it means some must starve; then they never go back without 
some of the young heifers goin’ with ’em, an’ when a man keeps 
pedigree stock, that’s annoyin’. Then the water’s runnin’ pretty 
low, an’ they drink it, so we shoot ’em, an’ jolly glad to get the 
chance. Coocee! Hugo.” The youngest of the Grammar-school 
boys turned on his way over to the bachelors’ quarters and 
vaulted over the verandah rail. 

“ Hullo,” the Major said inquiringly, screwing his light blue 
eyes up. “ Did Mullins give you a gun?” 

“No,” said Hugo resentfully ; “he said you’d give me one.” 

“ Right,” answered the Major; “you go to my room an’ take 
one. Do you johnnies know when the moon rises?” 

“ Half-past eight,” remarked Hugo, lowering himself off the 
verandah. ‘“1’m off to run the horses in.” 

“So long,” said the Major; “mind you don’t forget the cart- 
ridges.” 

“No fear,” as Hugo disappeared. 

“You don’t surely mean to trust that infant with a rifle,’ I 
exclaimed. 

“That infant can nip the ear off a kangaroo flyin’,” answered 
the Major with a smile, ‘an’ those other two chaps are real smart 
shots.” Just then a procession emerged from the bachelors’ 
quarters, each boy hugging a rifle. Presently Ned Mullins, the 
stockman, followed with a supply of cartridges, and for the next 
hour the house resembled a second Tower of Babel because of the 
confusion of tongues. 

We left the station at seven o’clock ; every man about had joined 
the party, with a gun and his pockets full of cartridges: we were 
about twenty-five— Hugo, aged fifteen, being the youngest, and 
the Major, whose years numbered forty, being the eldest—sinewy, 
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athletic, eager young men, without a superfluous ounce on their 
bones, and that curious watchful look on their faces which is the 
brand of the native born. As I watched them cantering along in 
the starlight, sitting easily in their saddles, with dangling reins, 
and rifles on hip, I thought them such a collection of manhood as 
no country in the world, save England, could produce; the 
sons of the pioneers who had fought with and conquered the 
Bush. 

The lovely Australian sky, with the great stars burning low 
overhead in its purple depths, was above us, like a dome set with 
fire, the hills rose black and sullen against the glow of the coming 
moon, the bush brooded in its mysterious solitude, solitude broken 
only by the occasional whir-r-r of some benighted locust or the 
feeble croak of a thirsty frog. Away at the end of the valley a 
great bank of cloud piled itself up on the horizon, purple, black, 
and snowy white, through which the lightning ran like liquid 
fire. 

There was not a whisper amongst the boys, they cantered along 
with that perfect understanding between man and beast which is 
the secret of good horsemanship. The Queenslander loves his 
horse, and the horse will do almost anything for the Queens- 
lander. 

We reached the water-holes about eight o'clock, and there 
mysteriously and suddenly the party melted away. I found myself 
under the guidance of Hugo, who was mounted on a beautiful 
black mare, riding towards a clump of blue gum, which seemed to 
have strayed out of the scrub. 

“The Major said I was to keep an eye on you, old man,” he 
whispered ; “ you don’t mind, do you?” 

“Tm most grateful, Hugo,” I answered. ‘“Awfully good of 
you.” 

“You literary chaps are such duffers; an’ bein’ a new chum you 
need somebody to give you a leg.” 

“So I do,” I responded gratefully. 

“ All right, so long as you don’t try to shoot.” 

Now I am rather proud of my marksmanship, and this hurt 
me; but I said nothing; I knew Hugo was sorry for me. 

“Sh—h—,” he said softly; “hear that!” and he froze into 
rigidity, listening with all his ears. 

“Jimimy! they’re comin’,” he whispered joyfully, hugging his 
gun. “Look!” 

Suddenly the long plaintive cry of the morepork rose from the 
hills, and then another call, and another, till Hugo repeated it 
beside me, 
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“My word, what a muster!” he remarked. “The chaps will 
have a circus to-night, an’ no mistake. Don’t you see em?” 

I had certainly heard nothing, and saw nothing. But presently 
@ portion of the shadow lying round the base of the purple hills 
seemed to detach itself and spread silently across the plain to the 
waterholes. 

Hugo sat still as a statue, seemingly all eyes and ears; the heat 
did not affect him in the least, though I was reduced almost to 
liquefaction. 

The tremulous light behind the hills grew brighter and 
brighter, and spread over the tree-tops, touching the light foli- 
age with silver. Meantime, the mob came swiftly nearer, the 
pace increasing as they neared the water, then a line of shadowy 
figures spread ghost-like behind them, cutting off all retreat to the 
hills. 

Hugo watched them breathlessly, as, indeed, I did myself. On 
came the unsuspecting herd, and as the advance-guard reached 
the water-holes, the moon rose over the crest of the topmost hill 
and flooded the plain in a light like day. Simultaneously there 
burst on the silent night a succession of the most blood-curdling 
yells. The boys came galloping behind the wild cattle and drove 
them through the water-holes. In vain they tried to circle round 
and return to their rocky fastness. The yelling crew spread out 
in all directions and drove them into the scrub, splashing full 
gallop after them. They passed me like a whirlwind, huge 
monster bulls, deep in the flank, with mighty horns and fiery 
eyes. 

“Come on!” shrieked Hugo; “ mind your eye”; and he was 
gone. I followed as quickly as I could, but Black Jack knew I 
was a new chum and disdained to exert himself. 

The scene fairly beggared description. The mob driven into the 
thick scrub had become individualised, and each hunted creature 
fought for its life in its own wild fashion. 

The boys were chasing them up and down amongst the trees 
at full gallop. I found it difficult to steer my way in the 
scrub at all; but these lads swept up and down like a flood-tide. 
The trees seemed to bend to that undeviating flight. The 
cattle dodged and fled hither and thither around the slender 
trunks. They turned with terrible roarings on their assailants, 
with lowered heads and formidable horns, driven behind and 
before. 

Pandemonium seemed broken loose. The yells and shouts, the 
crack, crack, of the rifles, the thunderous bellowings, and the 
crash, crash, of heavy beasts forcing a way through the under- 
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growth, made up a sudden volume of awful sound which struck the 
listening hills and echoed over the plain again and again. 

I got behind a giant gum and watched, in a kind of a horrid 
fascination, the unearthly scene. The boys were careering through 
the trees without apparently caring where they went, each 
shooting as he galloped, where the moon showed him a bright eye 
gleaming, the tip of a huge horn or a swinging tail. They would 
come charging down on some mighty monarch of the herd, craftily 
dodging, and doubling as he went. Perhaps they would pass him 
like a blast of wind, and, with horse thrown back till it seemed 
impossible to sit on his back, fire, and bring the shaggy creature 
down. 

A straggling beam of moonlight would drop between the flower- 
laden branches of the sweet gums and show mea smooth-faced lad 
sweeping sidelong by, turning in his saddle to aim at a shadow in 
the undergrowth. The smart ping would be followed by a moan, 
and he was off, as the great carcase fell amongst the wild pea and 
Christmas bush. 

Sometimes it was the bull hunted the boy; but the result was 
always the same. They lay along their horses’ necks and shot the 
cattle between the horns; they hung on with one leg in some 
miraculous fashion, potting at them as they flew; standing in their 
stirrup they twisted and whirled, and veered on a space which in 
broad daylight would have been scarcely sufficient for an ordinary 
Englishman to turn in. They would drive the cattle to the very 
edge of the bush, and, wheeling with incredible swiftness, outflank 
and meet them with rifle raised, fire, and then, without pause, 
horse and rider were in amongst the clamorous crowd in search 
of fresh victims. 

The wild cattle fell as ripe fruit drops from a shaken bough— 
their lightning rushes and quick dartings availed them nothing. 
In that shifting light and darkness the boys seemed to find them 
by instinct as much as sight, and not a bullet seemed to go to 
waste. They charged and retreated, and charged anew, making 
marvellous wheels round impossible curves. But I did not see 
one of them once unseated. Suddenly a group of young bulls 
burst out of the scrub and went scouring over the plain with 
four of the boys in hot pursuit, Hugo far ahead of the other three. 
I watched two of them gradually head the flying creatures back 
towards the water-holes, while the fourth rode round and met 
them returning. The foremost bull put down his immense head 
and with a mighty bellow charged full at Hugo. The boy was 
not quick enough in swerving aside, and I saw the great horns 
tear the black mare in her glossy side. They met with an awful 
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shock, flying bull and galloping horse. I half closed my eyes as 
the slender boyish figure swayed forward in the saddle. When 
I looked again there were three figures skimming through the 
moonlight towards the hills, and Hugo was kneeling beside the 
body of his horse, while the bull charged down on him again. I 
could hear the thunder of his flying hoofs as he came, Then there 
was a little candle-like spurt of flame, a sharp ping, and Toro fell 
with a bullet in his brain. 

When I reached the school-boy, he was sitting on the yellow 
grass with his arms round the black mare’s neck, and she was 
looking at him with a world of expression in her beautiful eyes. 

“ She’s ripped up,” he said in a hard voice. “Poor old Yowi! 
she could do everything but speak,” and he rubbed the mare’s 
velvety nose, while a tear trickled down his own. “ Will you 
shoot her,” he said imploringly. “I can’t do it.” 

The Major came galloping up and examined her tenderly, then 
he lifted his gun and motioned Hugo away. 

“ Awfully sorry, old chap,” he said afterwards. “I'll give you 
one of Yowi’s brothers.” 

“D—n!” was Hugo’s sole reply; but he sniffed once or twice ; 
then he borrowed my horse and swept into the bush again. 

“We've got ’em nearly all,” said the Major; “about two 
hundred.” 

In half an hour or so the slaughter was over, and the boys rode 
back home, singing “Soldiers of the Queen” and “ Cooee,” and 
sentimentally begging somebody to “ Remember me no more.” 

They had not a cartridge or a whole skirt amongst them; they 
were scratched and torn, and covered with mud from head to heel, 
and all but one gloriously satisfied and happy. 

They got up a dance, and the “ Highland Fling ” kept the floor 
from two till half-past seven, when they all ran down to the creek 
and returned fresh for another day. 

“Now,” said I to the Major, “in case those boys had to fight, 
they would prove a handful to tackle in a country like this.” 

“Tn any country,” answered the Major. “They can shoot, as 
you see, under any circumstances ; and whose goin’ to catch ’em— 
tell me that now?” 

That was last year. This year these Queensland boys are 
thronging to the Treasury and begging to be sent on Her 
Majesty’s Service. 

Frances CaMPBELL. 




















‘Che Bath Comedy.” 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE, 


AutTHorS OF ‘THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,’ ETC. 





Scene XX. 


Tue side-rays of the chaise-lamps played on the widow's soft, 
saucy face, threw beguiling shadows under her eyes, and fleeting 
dimples round those lips that seemed perpetually to invite 
kisses. 

Cosily nestling in the corner of the carriage, her head in its 
black silk hood tilted back against the cushions, in the flickering 
uncertain gleam, there was something almost babyish in her whole 
appearance; something babyish, too, in her attitude of perfect 
confidence and enjoyment. 

Denis O’Hara, with one arm extended above her head, his hand 
resting open on the panel, the other hand still clasping the handle 
of the door, gazed upon the woman who had placed herself so 
completely in his power, and felt smitten to the heart of him with 
a tenderness that was well-nigh pain. Hitherto his glib tongue 
had never faltered with a woman without his lips being ready to 
fill the pause with a suitable caress. But not so to-day. 

“ What's come to me at all?” said he to himself, as, frightened 
by the very strength of his own passion, he could find no word at 
once ardent and respectful enough in which to speak it. And, 
indeed, ‘“‘ What had come to him?” was what Mistress Kitty was 
thinking about the same time. “And what may his arm be 
doing over my head ?” she wondered. 

“ How beautiful you are!” babbled the Irishman at last. 

Mistress Bellairs suddenly sat up with an angry start. It was 
as if she had been stung. 

“ Heavens!” cried she, thrusting her little forefingers into her 
ears. “ Mr.O’Hara, if you say that again, I shall jump out of the 

chay.” 
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Her eyes flashed; she looked capable of fulfilling her threat 
upon the spot. 

“Me darling heart,” said he, and had perforce to lay his hands 
upon her to keep her still. “Sure what else can I say to you, 
with my eyes upon your angel face ?” 

Apparently the lady’s ears were not so completely stopped but 
that such words could penetrate. 

“Tis monstrous,” said she in hot indignation, “that I should 
go toall this trouble to escape from the bleating of that ever- 
lasting refrain, and have it buzzed at me,” she waxed in- 
coherent under the sense of her injuries, “ thus at the very outset !” 

“My dear love,” said he, humbly, capturing the angry, 
gesticulating hand, “sure me heart’s so full that it’s just 
choking me.” 

She felt him tremble beside her as he spoke. 

Now the trembling lover was not of those that entered into 
Mistress Kitty’s scheme of existence. She had, perhaps, reckoned, 
when planning her escapade, upon being made to tremble a little 
herself. She had certainly reckoned upon a journey this evening 
that should be among the most memorable in the annals of her 
impressions. O’Hara bashful! O’Hara tongue-tied! O'Hara 
with cold fingers that hardly dared to touch hers! O’Hara, the 
gay rattler, with constrained lips! 

This was an O’Hara whose existence she had not dreamed 
of, and for whose acquaintance, to say the truth, she had small 
relish. 

“ What has come to you?” she cried aloud, with another burst 
of petulance. 

“Faith,” said he, “and I hardly know myself, Kitty darling. 
Oh, Kitty,” said he, “’tis vastly well to laugh at love, and play at 
love; but when love comes in earnest it takes a man as it were 
by the throat, and it’s no joke then.” 

“So I see,” said she, with some dryness. 

O’Hara clenched his hand and drew a laboured breath. 

* * * * * 


Straining, slipping now and again, breaking into spurts of 
trot, to fall into enforced walking pace once more, the gallant 
team had dragged the chaise to the summit of the great rise at 
a speed quite unprecedented, yet comparatively slow. 

Now the way lay down-hill. The coachman waved his whip. 
Bounding along the fair road the wheels hummed; the night- 
wind fanned them through the half-opened window, set Mistress 
Kitty’s laces flapping on her bosom, and a stray curl of Mr. O’Hara’s 
dancing on his pale forehead. 
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The exhilaration of the rapid flight, the crack of the whip, the 
mad rhythm of the hoofs, the witchery of the night hour, the 
risks of the situation, the very madness of the whole enterprise, 
all combined to set the widow’s gay blood delightfully astir, 
mounting to her light brain like sparkling wine. 

What! were all the accessories of the play to be so perfect, 
and was the chief character to prove such a lamentable failure in 
his part? What! was she, Kitty Bellairs, to be carried off by 
the most notorious rake in Bath, only to find him as awkward, as 
dumb, as embarrassed with the incomparable situation as the 
veriest greenhorn? “It shall not, and it cannot be,” said she to 
herself. And thereupon she changed her tactics. 

“Why,” said she aloud, with the cooing note of her most 
melting mood, “I protest one would think, sir, that you were 
afraid of me.” 

“ Aye, Kitty,” said he, simply; “and so I am.” 

“Oh, fie!” she laughed. “And how have I alarmed you? 
Think of me,” said she, and leaned her face towards him with a 
smile of archest wit, “not as a stranger, but as a sister, as a 
dear, dear cousin.” 

His eye flamed back at her. Her merry mood was as incon- 
gruous to his sudden, storm-serious growth of passion as the gay 
lilt of a tambourine might be to a solemn chant. 

“T think of you,” he said, and there was a deep thrill in his 
voice, “as my wife that is to be.” 

And so saying he fell upon his knees in the narrow space, and 
tenderly kissed a fold of her lace, as one, from the knowledge of 
his own fire, afraid of a nearer touch. 

The word “wife” had never a pleasing sound in the lovely 
widow’s ears. From neither the past nor the future did it evoke 
for her an attractive picture. 

Coming from those lips, by which it was the very last name 
she desired to hear herself called, it aroused in her as pretty a fit 
of fury as ever she had indulged in. 

“ Now, indeed, is the murder out!” she cried. ‘Oh, you men 
are all alike. As lovers—all fire, capsicums, Indian suns! Bottles 
of Sillery always bursting! Torrents not to be stemmed.... But, 
lo! you let the lover once fancy himself the husband, let the 
vision of the coveted mistress but merge into the prospect of the 
secured wife . . . Merciful heavens, what a change! For fire we 
have ice ; for the red, biting capsicum, the green, cool cucumber ; 
for joyous, foaming Sillery, the smallest ale; small ale—nay, 
toast and water!” cried. Mistress Kitty, lashing herself to finer 
frenzy. ‘“ And if the mere sense of your security thus transforms 
VoL, CXIx, 24 
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the lover in you, what a pleasing prospect, indeed, lies before the 
wedded wife! No, thank you, sir,” said the lady, and pushed the 
petrified O’Hara with an angry foot, “I have had one wintry, 
toast-and-water husband, and that shall be enough for my life- 
time. Thank God, it is not too late yet!” she fumed. “I am 
not yet, sir, Mistress O’Hara.” 

And in the very midst of her indignation: “This will,” she 
thought, “simplify the parting at Devizes.” But no whit was 
her wrath thereby abated, that the fool sbould have spoiled her 
pretty ride. 

For a moment, after the angry music of her voice had ceased 
to ring, there was a breathless silence, broken only by the straining 
progress of horses and chaise up the sides of another hill, Then 
O’Hara broke forth into a sort of roar of wounded tenderness, 
passion, and ire. Flinging himself back upon his seat, he seized 
her wrist in a grip, fierce, yet still gentle under its fierceness. 

“ How dare ye!” cried the man, “ how dare ye doubt my love! 
Sure the flames of hell are cold compared to me this minute. 
May my tongue wither in my mouth, may it be cut out of my 
jaws and never speak a word of sense again, may I be struck 
deud at your feet, Kitty, for the rest of my life, if it’s not gospel 
truth! Listen to my heart,” he cried, with yet greater vehemence, 
pressing her captive hand against his breast, “isn’t it Kitty, 
Kitty, Kitty,...that it’s saying? Sure it’s nothing but a bell, and 
your name is the clapper in it!... And you tv be railing at me 
because it’s so much I have to say that never a word can I bring 
out! Oh,” pursued Mr. O’Hara, waxing louder and more voluble 
still, “eure what could I say, with my heart in my mouth stopping 
the way? Look at it, you cruel woman; isn’t it all yours, and 
aren’t you sticking pins into it for sheer devilment, this minute? 
God forgive me, that I should say such a thing of an angel! 
Look at it, now, Kitty! Is that the heart of a cucumber? ... If 
you had said a love-apple itself... .Och, indeed, it’s the real 
cool cucumber I am, and it’s toast and water that’s running 
through my veins like fire!... Laugh, madam, laugh, it’s a grand 
joke entirely! make a pin-cushion of the cucumber! See, now, 
is that small ale that bursts from the wounds? Upon my soul,” 
he cried, arrived at the height of his tempest, “I have a mind to 
show you the colour of it!” 

He reached violently towards the back seat for his sword as he 
spoke, and Mistress Bellairs, suddenly arrested in her delighted 
paroxysm, was sufficiently convinced of the strength of his 


feelings to stop him with clinging hands and clamouring little 
notes of terror. 
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“O'Hara! madman!—for God’s sake, Denis!” 

“Ah!” cried he. “It’s not hot enough I was for ye. It’s the 
cold husband you're afraid of. Ab, Kitty, you’ve stirred the 
sleeping dog, you mustn’t complain now if you can’t put out 
the fire.” 

So saying, he turned and clasped her in an embrace that left 
her scarcely breath to seream, had she so wished, and had indeed 
the kisses which he rained upon her lips allowed her space in 
which to place a protest. 

Her light soul, her easy shallow nature, was carried as it were 
off its feet in the whirlwind of a passion the mere existence of 
which, with all her experience, she had never even guessed. To 
say the truth, so much as she had deemed him vastly too cold, so 
now she found him vastly too hot. She was a woman of niceties, 
an epicure in life and love, and nothing met with her favour 
but the delicate happy mean. This was a revelation, with a 
warning. 

“Mr. O'Hara,” she gasped, at length released, fluttering like 
a ruffled dove, all in anger and fear, “such treatment! For a 
gentleman, sir, you strangely forget yourself.” She laid her 
hand on the window strap. “ Not a word, sir, or I will instantly 
give the order to turn back.” 

“Qh,” cried the unhappy lover, and tore at his hair with 
desperate fingers, filling the ambient air with flakes of powder 
which shone silvery in the moonlight. “Yuu drove me to it. 
Ah, don’t be frightened of ms, my darling; that hurts me the 
worst of all. I’m quiet now, Kitty.” 

His labouring breath hissed between his words, and his satin 
coat creaked under each quivering muscle. 

“1’m as quiet as a lamb,” said he; “sure a baby might put its 
head in my jaws—the devil's gone out of me, Kitty.” 

“Tm glad to hear it, sir,” said she, unappeased. She sat, 
swelling with ruffled plumes, looking out of the window, and 
biting her lips. 

“A moon, too,” she thought, and the tears almost started to 
her eyes, for the vexation of the wasted opportunity and the 
complete failure of a scene so excellently staged. ‘“ How wise, 
oh, how wise I was, to have secured my exit at Devizes!” 

“TI frightened her,” thought O’Hara; and in the manly heart of 
him he lamented his innate masculine brutality and formed the 
most delicate chivalrous plans for the right cherishing in the 
future of the dear lady who had confided herself to him. 
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Scene XXI. 


In the white moonlight Sir Jasper Standish paced up and down 
the cobble-stoned yard with as monotonous a restlessness as if he 
had been hired this night to act the living sign at the Bear Inn, 
Devizes. 

Each time he passed the low open window of the inn parlour, 
in which sat Mr. Stafford by the dim yellow light of two long- 
tongued tallow candles, the baronet would pause a moment to 
exchange from without a few dismal words with his friend. The 
latter, puffing at a long clay pipe, endeavoured in the intervals 
to while away the heavy minutes in the perusal of some tome out 
of mine host’s library—a unique collection and celebrated on the 
Bath Road. 

“Tom Stafford,” said Sir Jasper, for the twentieth time, “ how 
goes the hour?” 

“ Demned slowly, friend,” said Stafford, consulting with a yawn 
the most exact of three watches at his fob. ‘To be precise, ’tis 
two minutes and one third since I told you that it wanted a quarter 
of midnight.” 

Sir Jasper fell once more to his ursine perambulation, and 
Stafford, yawning again, flicked over a page. He had not reached 
the bottom of it, however, before Sir Jasper’s form returned 
between him and the moonlight. 

“What,” said the injured husband, “ what if they should have 
taken another road?” 

“Then,” cried Stafford, closing his book with a snap between 
both his palms, tossing it on to the table and stretching himself 
desperately, “I shall only have to fight you myself, for this most 
insufferably dull evening that you have made me spend, when I 
was due at more than one rendezvous, and had promised pretty 
Bellairs the first minuet.” 

“Tt shall be pistols,” said Sir Jasper, following his own thoughts 
with a sort of gloomy lust. “ Pistols, Tom. For either he or I 
shall breathe our last to-night.” 

“Pistols with all my heart,” said Stafford, stopping his pipe 
with his little finger. ‘Only do, like a good fellow, make up your 
mind—just for the sake of variety. I think the last time we 
considered the matter, we had decided for this ””—describing a neat 
thrist at Sir Jasper’s waistcoat through the window with the long 
stem of his churchwarden. 

“There’s more blood about it, Jasper,” he suggested critically. 
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“True,” murmured the other, again all indecision. “ But pistols 
at five paces Fe 

‘“‘Well—yes, there’s a charm about five paces, I admit,” re- 
turned the second with some weariness, dropping back again into 
his chair. ‘ And we can reload, you know.” 

“Tf I fall,” said Sir Jasper, with the emotion which generally 
overtakes a man who contemplates a tragic contingency to him- 
self, “be gentle with her. She has sinned, but she was very dear 
to me.” 

“ She'll make a deuced elegant widow,” said Stafford, musingly, 
after a little pause, during which he had conjured up Lady 
Standish’s especial points with the judgment of a true con- 
noisseur. 

“You must conduct her back to her home,” gulped Sir Jasper, 
a minute later, slowly thrusting in his head again. “ Alack, would 
that I had never fetched her thence. ... Had you but seen her, when 
I wooed and won her, Tom. A country flower, all innocence, a wild 
rose.... And now—deceitful, double-faced ! ” 

“Tis the way of the wild rose,” said Stafford, philosophically. 
“Let you but transplant it from the native hedgerow, and before 
next season it grows double.” 

Here the speaker, who was always ready with a generous 
appreciation of his own conceits, threw his head back and laughed 
consumedly, while Sir Jasper uttered some sounds between a 
growl and a groan. 

The volatile second in waiting wiped his eyes. 

“Go to, man,” cried he, turniag with sudden irascibility upon 
his friend, “for pity’s sake take that lugubrious countenance of 
thine out of my sight. What the devil I ever saw in thee, Jasper, 
to make a friend of, passes my comprehension: for, of all things, I 
love a fellow with a spark of wit. And thou, lad, lackest the 
saving grace of humour so wofully, that, in truth, I fear—well— 
thou art in a parlous state: I fear damnation waits thee, for ’tis 
incurable. What! in God’s name cannot a man lose a throw in 
the game of happiness and yet laugh? Cannot a husbandman 
detect a poacher on his land and not laugh as he sets the gin? 
Why,” cried Mr. Stafford, warming to his thesis, and clambering 
lightly out of the window to seat himself on the outer sill, “strike 
me ugly! shall not a gentleman be ever ready to meet his fate 
with a smile? I vow I've never yet seen Death’s heal grin at me, 
but I’ve given him the grin back—split me!” 

“Hark—hark!” cried Sir Jasper, pricking his strained ear, 
“ D’ye hear ?” 


“Pooh!” said Mc. Stafford, “oaly the wind in the tree.” 
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“Nay,” cried Sir Jasper; “ hush man, listen.” 

An unmistakable rumbling grew upon the still night air—a 
confused medley of sounds which gradually unravelled themselves 
upon their listening ears. It was the rhythmical striking of 
many hoofs, the roll of wheels, the crack of a merciless whip. 

“Faith and faith,” cried Stafford, pleasantly «xhilarated, “I 
believe you’re right, Jasper ; here they come!” 

The moonlight swam blood-red before Sir Jasper’s flaming eye. 
“Pistols or swords?” queried he again of himself, and grasped 
his hilt as the nearest relief, pending the decisive moment. 

Out slouched a couple of sleepy ostlers, as Master Lawrence, 
mine host, rang the stable bell. 

Betty, the maid, threw a couple of logs on the fire while the 
dame in the bar, waking from her snooze, demanded the ketile, 
selected some Jemons, and ordered candlesticks and dips with 
reckless prodigality. 

. * * * . 

Mistress Kitty, peering out of the carriage window, her 
shoulder still turned upon the unhappy and unforgiven swain, 
hailed the twinkling lights of the Bear Inn with lively eyes. 

While the chaise described an irreproachable curve round the 
yard, her quick glance had embraced every element of the scene. 
Sir Jasper’s bulky figure, with folded arms, was leaning against the 
post of the inn door, awaiting her approach—retribution personified 
—capriciously illumined by the orange rays of the landlord’s 
lantern. Out in the moonlight, shining in his pearl-gray satin 
and powdered head, all silver from crest to shoe-buckle, like the 
prince of fairy lore, sat Stafford on his window-ledge, as pallant a 
picture to a woman’s eye, the widow had time to think, as one 
could wish to see on such a night, 

“Oh,” she thought, “how we are going to enjoy ourselves 
at last!” 

And being too true an artist to consider her mere personal 
convenience upon a question of effect, she resolved to defer the 
crisis to the ripe moment, no matter at what cost. Accordingly, 
even as O'Hara cried out, in tones of surprise and disgust: 
“Thunder and turf! my darling, if there isn’t now that blethering 
ox, Sir Jasper!” Mistress Kitty instantly covered her face with 
her lace, and swooned away on the Jrishman’s breast. 

Sir Jasper charged the coach door. “Blethering ox!” he 
bellowed. “I'll teach you, sir, what Tam! I'll teach that woman 
—Vl, Pu——” 

Here Stafford sprang lightly to the rescue. 
“For Heaven’s sake,’ said he, “think of our names as gentle- 
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men ; let it be swords or pistols, Jasper, or swords and pistols, if 
you like, but not fistycuffs and collaring. Be quiet, Jasper!” 

“Room!” cried O’Hara, in too deep distress to pay attention 
either to abuse or banter, “ give me room, gentlemen, for God’s 
sake. Don’t you see the lady has fainted ? ” 

With infinite precaution and tenderness he emerged from the 
chay with his burden, elbowing from his path on one side the 
curious and officious landlord, on the other the struggling 
husband. 

“Oh what have I done at all!” cried the distracted lover, as 
the inertness of the weight in his arms began to fill him with 
apprehension for his dear. “Sure, alanna, there’s nothing to be 
afraid of! Sure,amI not here? Och, me darling, if P 

But here Sir Jasper escaped from his friend’s control. “I'll 
not stand it,” cried he. “’Tis more than flesh and blood can 
endure. Give her up to me, sir. How dare you hold her?” He 
fell upon O’Hara in the rear and seized him, throttling, round 
the neck. 

“Tl dare you in a minute, ye mad divil!” yelled O’Hara, in a 
fary, no whit less violent than that of his assailant. Thus cried 
he, and choked. 

In the scuffle they had reached the parlour. 

“Oh, Jasper, Jasper, in the name of decency !” protested Stafford, 
vainly endeavouring to pluck the baronet from off the Irishman’s 
back. “And you, Denis lad, I entreat of you cease to provoke 
him. Zooks, my boy, remember he has some prior claim—what 
shall I say? some little vested interess}-——” 

“Tl stuff him with his own red hair!” asseverated Sir Jasper, 
foaming at the mouth as, under a savage push from O’Hara’s elbow 
he fell back, staggering, into Stafford’s power. 

“Prior claims—vested interest is it! Some of you will have 
to swallow those words before I'll be got to swallow anything 
here,” swore Denis O’Hara, almost gaily, in the exaltation of his 
Celtic rage. ‘Sure, tis mad, I know ye are, lepping mad, Sir 
Jasper, but ought you not to be ashamed of yourself before the 
lady? She’s quivering with the fright....Lie here, my angel,” 
said he, vibrating from the loudest note of defiance to the 
tenderest cooing. “Lie here; there’s not a ha’porth to frighten 
ye, were there fifty such twopenny old crazy weather-cocks 
crowing at you!” 

So saying, he deposited his burthen tenderly in the leather- 
winged arm-chair by the fire-place, and turned with a buoyant 
step towards Sir Jasper. 

“Come out,” said he, “come out, sir. Sure, leave him alone, 
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Tom, ’tis the only way to quiet him at all. Sure, after our little 
game the other night, wasn’t he that dove-like, poor fellow, a child 
might have milked him?” 

The quivering form in the chair here emitted a scale of hysterical 
little notes that seemed wrung from her by the most irrepressible 
emotion. And: 

“Qh, oh,” exclaimed Mr. Stafford, unable, in the midst of his 
laughter, to retain any further grip upon his friend. 

“ My darling,” once more began the solicitous O'Hara, turning 
his head round towards the arm-chair, but 

“Judas!” hissed Sir Jasper, and furiously interposed his bulk 
between the Irishman and his intention. 

“Faith,” cried Stafford. “Can’t you cover that head of yours 
somehow, O’Hara? I vow the very sight of it is still the red rag 
to the bull... The bull, aha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” broke, this time uncontrolled, the merriment 
from the chair. 

The three men were struck into silence and immobility. 

Then, on tip-toe, Mr. Stafford approached and peeped round 
the wing of the arm-chair. He looked, and seemed blasted with 
astonishment; looked again and made the rafters ring with his 
sonorous laugh, till the apprehensive landlord in the passage 
and the trembling dame in the bar were comforted and reassured 
by the genial sound. 

The high feminine trill of Mistress Kitty’s musical mirth rang 
in sweetly with his. 

“Oh, Kitty Bellairs, Kitty Bellairs!” gasped Mr. Stafford, 
shook his finger at her, felt blindly for a support, and rolled up - 
against Sir Jasper. 

The baronet straightway fell into an opportunely adjacent chair 
and there remained—his legs extended with compass stiffness, his 
eyes starting with truly bovine bewilderment—staring at the 
rosy visage, the plump little figure that now emerged from the 
ingle-nook. 

“Qh dear, oh dear!” faintly murmured Stafford, and with a 
fresh breath he was off again. “Aha, ha, ha! for an ox, my 
Jasper, thou hast started on a lovely wild goose chase—as friend 
O'Hara might say.” While: 

“Mercy on us!” rippled the lady. “I protest, ’tis the drollest 
scene. Oh, Sir Jasper, Sir Jasper, see what jealousy may bring 
a man to!” 

“ Musha, it’s neither head nor tail I can make of the game,” 
said O’Hara, “ but sure it’s like an angel choir to hear you laugh 
again, me darling.” 
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The guileless gentleman approached his mistress as he spoke, 
and prepared to encircle her waist. But with a sudden sharpness 
she whisked herself from his touch. 

“ Pray, sir,” she said, “remember how we stand to each other! 
If I laugh ’tis with relief to know myself safe.” 

“Safe?” he echoed with sudden awful misgiving. 

“Aye,” said she, and spoke more tartly for the remorseful 
smiting of her own heart, as she marked the change in his face. 
“You would seem to forget, sir, that you have carried me off by 
violence—treacherously seized me with your hired ruffians.” Her 
voice grew ever shriller, as certain rumours which her expectant 
ears had already caught approaching, now grew quite unmistak- 
able without, and hasty steps resounded in the passage. “Oh, 
Mr. O'Hara, you have cruelly used me!” cried the lady. “Oh, 
Sir Jasper, oh, Mr. Stafford, from what a fate has your most 
unexpected presence here to-night thus opportunely saved me!” 

At this point she looked up and gave a scream of most intense 
astonishment, for there, in the doorway, stood my Lord Verney ; 
and, over his shoulder, peered the white face of Captain Spicer all 
puckered up with curiosity. 


Scene XXII. 


O'Hara drew himself up. He had grown all at once exceedingly 
still. 

Mr. Stafford, gradually recovering from his paroxysms, had 
begun to bestow some intelligent interest upon the scene. There 
was a mist of doubt in his eyes as he gazed from the victimised, 
but very lively, lady to her crestfallen “violent abductor,” and 
then to the gloomy countenance of the new-comer on the thresh- 
old. There seemed to be, it struck him, a prodigious deliberation 
in Mistress Kitty’s cry and start of surprise. 

“What is my pretty Bellairs up to now? Well, poor Irish 
Denis with all his wits is no match for her anyhow, and, faith, 
she knows it,” thought he. Aloud he said, with great placidity : 
“Fie, fie, this is shocking to hear!” and sat, the good-humoured 
Chorus to the Comedy, on the edge of the table, waiting for the 
development of the next scene. 

Sir Jasper, wiping a beaded brow and still staring, as if by the 
sheer fixing of his bloodshot eye he could turn these disappointing 
puppets into the proper objects of his vengeance, was quite 


unable to follow any current but the muddy whirl of his own 
thoughts. 
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Lord Verney alone it was, therefore, who rose at all to 
Mistress Kitty’s situation. 
“ Are you the scoundrel, then,” said he, marching upon O’Hara, 


“who dared to lay hands upon an unprotected lady in the very 
streets of Bath?” 

“ Monstrous!” remarked Captain Spicer behind him. Then 
jogging his patron’s elbow, “’I'was well spoke, Verney, man. 
At him again, there’s blood in this.” 

Mr. O’Hara looked steadily at Lord Verney, glancing con- 
temptuously at Captain Spicer, and then with long, full searching 
at the beguiling widow. 

She thought to scent danger to herself in the air; and, woman- 
like, she seized unscrupulously upon the sharpest weapon in her 
armoury. 

“Perhaps,” she said, with an angry, scornful laugh, “Mr. 
O’Hara: will now deny that he and his servants attacked my 
chairmen in the dark, threw me, screaming with terror, into his 
carriage, and that his intention was avowedly to wed me by force 
in London to-morrow.” 

All eyes were fixed on the Irishman, and silence waited upon 
his reply. He had grown so pale that his red head seemed to 
flame by contrast. He made a low bow. 

“No, Kitty,” said he, in a very gentle voice, “I deny nothing.” 
Then sweeping the company with a haughty glance. “ This 
lady,” said he, “has spoken truth; as for me, I am ready to 
meet the consequences of my conduct.” 

His eye finally rested once more on Lord Verney. The latter 
grew white and then scarlet; while Spicer whispered and again 
jogged. 

“Of course,” blustered the youth, and wished that he had the 
curious digestion of his contemporaries, that his stomach did 
not so squeamishly rebel at the prospect of a dose of steel, “ of 
course, sir, you must be aware——” 

“Tt shall be swords,” interrupted the irrepressible Spicer ; 
“and gad, sir, what my noble friend will have left of your 
body I will myself make mince of this night! Aye, sir,” said 
the Captain, beginning to squint as was his wont under 
excitement, and slapping his bony chest; “I will fight you 
myself, sir.” 

“Fight you!” exclaimed O’Hara, suddenly stung into mag- 
nificent contempt. “Fight you, sir?” he ran a withering eye 
over the grasshopper anatomy of the toady as he spoke, “you, 
sir, you, the writer of that dirty note this morning, bidding me 
apologise—apologoise !” cried Denis, with his most luscious brogue, 
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“to the man, Sir Jasper there, for having insulted you on the 
subject of your miserable mealy head—fight you, sir? Sure, 
rather than fight you,” said Mr. O’Hara, searching for the most 
emphatic asseveration conceivable, “I’d never fight again for the 
rest of my life! But I'll tell you what I'll do for you: next time 
you thrust that ugly face of yours within the reach of me arm 
Oi'll pull your nose till it’s as long as your tongue, and as slender 
as yer courage, damme!” 

“Oh, gad! what a low scoundrel,” murmured Captain Spicer, 
withdrawing quickly several paces, and with an intensified cast 
in his eye, “’tis positive unfit for a gentleman to speak to 
him.” 

“Now, my lord,” said O’Hara, resuming his easy dignity. 

But that her comedy should drift into tragedy was none of 
Mistress Kitty’s intentions. Briskly stepping between the 
laboriously pugnacious Verney and the poor Irishman whose eye 
(for all his present composure) shone with the lust of the fray, 
she thus addressed them collectively and in turn: 

“Shame, shame, gentlemen, I protest! Is it not enough that 
a poor woman’s heart should be set a-fluttering by over-much 
love, must it now go pit-a-pat again for over-much hate? My 
Lord Verney, think of your mother. Think of her, of whose 
declining years you are the sole prop and joy; recall to mind 
those principles of high morality, of noble Christian duty, which 
that paragon of women so sedulously inculcated in you!” Her 
voice quivered on the faintest note of mockery. “Oh, what 
would that worthy lady’s feelings be, were you to be brought 
home to her—a corse! What, ah what indeed! would your 
feelings be if, by some accident,” here she shot involuntarily what 
was almost the suspicion of a wink in the direction of O’Hara, 
“you had to answer for the life of a fellow-creature before to- 
morrow’s dawn? Why, you could never open your Bible again 
without feeling in your bosom the throbbing heart of a Cain.” 
She stopped to draw breath. 

Mr. Stafford, one delighted grin, slid the whole length of the 
table on which he sat with dangling legs, to get a fuller view 
of the saucy face: “Incomparable Bellaire,’ he murmured to 
himself with keen appreciation. And: “So, ho, my noble 
friend,” thought he, as he shot a glance at the solemn Verney, 
“now do I know what has closed to you for ever the gates of 
Paradise.” 

“And you, Mr. O'Hara,” resumed the lady, turning her eye, 
full of indefinable and entrancing subtleties upon the honest 
gentleman, “would you have me forgive you this night’s work? 
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Do not, then, do not force this impetuous young man to an un- 
necessary quarrel. Allow him to withdraw his challenge. Do 
that in atonement, sir,” said she, with much severity of accent; 
but her eye said sweetly enough, “Do that for me,” and gave 
further promise of unutterable reward. 

“Madam,” said O'Hara, glancing away as if the sight of her 
beauty were now more pain than pleasure to him, “’tis for my 
Lord Verney to speak; I am entirely at his orders. I under- 
stand,” and here, for all his chivalrousness, he could not refrain 
him from a point of satire, ‘I understand, ma’am, that you have 
given him the right to espouse your quarrels.” 

“Most certainly,” said the crimson Verney, who had been 
monstrously uneasy during his lady’s sermon, not only because 
every word of it hit some tender point of his abnormally developed 
conscience, but also because of an indefinable sensation that he 
was being held up to ridicule, “most certainly, sir, it is as 
Mistress Bellairs’ future husband that I find it incumbent—that 
I find myself forced, reluctantly—no, I mean ” here he 
floundered and looked round for Spicer, who, however, was 
ostentatiously turning his back upon the proceedings and gazing 
at the moon. “Jn fact,” resumed the poor youth, falling back 
on his own unguided wits, “I have no alternative but to demand 
satisfaction for an attempt on the honour of the future Lady 
Verney.” 

“Mercy on us!” cried Mistress Kitty, with a shrill indignant 
little scream. “Oh, fie, my lord, who would have deemed you so 
bloodthirsty ? Before heaven,” she cried piously, glancing at the 
raftered ceiling, “ before heaven, it would be the death of me, were 
there to be quarrelling, strife, contention for me—for me! Who 
am I?” she said with the most angelic humility, “that two such 
gallant gentlemen should stake their lives for me? Rather,” 
said she, “ will I give you back your word, my lord. Indeed,” 
this with a noble air of sacrifice, “I feel Providence has but too 
clearly shown me my duty. Hush, hush, Verney, bethink your- 
self. How could I ever face your mother (were you indeed to 
survive the encounter) with the knowledge that I had exposed 
you to danger ; that for me you had loaded your soul with blood- 
guiltiness !” 

She shuddered and looked delicious. 

“Child,” said she meltingly, as Lord Verney faintly protested, 
“it must be so. I have felt it more than once; you are too 
young.” There was a conviction in her voice that gave no hope 
of reprieve, and Lord Verney, who had already found out that 
Mistress Bellairs was too dangerous a delight to pursue with 
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comfort, accepted his sentence with a Christian resignation that 
did justice to his mother’s training. 

“ All, all must now be over between us,” said Kitty pathetically, 
“save a gentle friendship! Your hand, my lord.” 

She reached for his clumsy paw with her determined little 
fingers. 

“Mr. O’Hara,” said she, turning round. “JI forgive you. 
Your hand also, sir.” 

If the clasp she extended to Verney was purely official, that with 
which she now seized O’Hara’s cold right hand was eloquent 
enough with quick and secret pressure. But, for the first time 
in his life, perhaps, O'Hara was slow in returning a woman’s 
token. 

“Shake hands,” ordered Mistress Bellairs decisively, and joined 
the belligerents’ palms. 

Here Stafford sprang jovially to the assistance of the pretty 
peacemaker. 

“ Right, right,” cried he. ‘ Shake hands on it like good fellows. 
Fie! who could keep up a feud under those beaming eyes ?— 
Never be downcast, Verney, lad! what did I tell thee, only 
yesterday, in the Pump Room, about thy halo ?—Denis, my boy, 
I’ve always loved thee, but now I'll love thee more than ever, if 
only thou wilt mix us a bowl of punch in right good Irish fashion, 
so that in it we may drown all enmity and drink good friendship 
—and above all toast the divine Kitty Bellairs !” 

“Hurroosh,” cried O’Hara, and with a valiant gulp determined 
to swallow his own bitter disappointment and flood in a tide of 
warm gaiety the cold ache in his heart. ‘“ By all means,” cried 
he, wrung Verney’s hand with feverish cordiality, and gave one 
last sadly-longing look at Kitty and his lovely delusive dream. 

Then spinning round upon himself he demanded loudly of the 
willing landlord, lemons and “ the craythur—a couple of bottles, 
my friend—a bowl of sugar and a trifle of wather—the smaller 
the kittle the better it boils.” And: “ Wake up, man,” cried he, 
slapping Sir Jasper on the back so that the powder flew from that 
baronet’s cue. “Sure we're all happy, now.” 

“Where’s my wife, sir?” said the gloomy husband, springing 
to his feet fiercely. ‘I’ve been made a fool of between you, but 
all this does not tell me where my wife is! Stafford, man, I see 
it now: this has been a blind.” He struck his forehead. “ Ha, 
yes, I have it now, it was a false scent—the villain, the fox is off 
with her on another road, with his tongue in his cheek, grinning 
to think of me sitting and waiting for them at Devizes !—Tow, 
the chaise, the horses! There’s not a moment to be lost!” 
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“Devil a horse or chay for me, sir,” cried his friend. And 
nodding at Kitty: “I know when I’m in good company,” he 
pursued, “if you don’t.— Sit down, man, there’s punch brewing. 
Your vengeance will keep hot enough, ha, ha, but the punch 
won't.” 

“Glory be to God,” cried O’Hara, staring at Sir Jasper as if 
he were a natural curiosity, “I’ve known many a madman, but 
I never knew one mad enough yet to run away from a punch- 
bowl !” 

With lace ruffles neatly turned back from his deft hands, 
O’Hara began to peel the lemons. 

“Do you,” now said Captain Spicer with an ingratiating chirp, 
“do you really care fur quite so much peel in the bowl... 
ahem ?” 

The speaker stopped suddenly and seemed to wither quite away 
under a sudden look from the punch-brewer (who had made a 
movement as though to put his knife and lemons down and 
employ his fingers differently) and the next instant found him 
whispering in Stafford’s ear: 

“You're a man of the world, I know, friend Stafford,” said he. 
“No doubt you will laugh at my over-nice sense of delicacy, but 
just now, in his ravings, poor O’Hara made a kind of threat, I 
believe, about pulling my nose. What would you advise me to 
do in the matter? Look over it, eh?” 

“Certainly,” cried the spark, with a glance of the most airy 
contempt. ‘“ Look over it, as straight as you can. Look over 
it, by all means, but as you value the symmetry of that ornament 
to your countenance, Captain Spicor—if I were you I should keep 
it well-buttered.” 

* . * * * 

With an art of which he alone was master, Captain Spicer here- 

upon vanished from the company, without being missed. 


Scene XXIII. 


“°Tis an orgy!” exclaimed Lady Maria. 

“Oh, Jasper!” sobbed Lady Standish. 

“°T would be interesting to know,” further trumpeted Lady 
Maria, “ which of these gentlemen is supposed to have run away 
with the widow Bellairs?” 

“Qh, Kitty,” sobbed Lady Standish. 

“ My God!” said Sir Jasper, laying down his reeking glass and 
hardly believing his eyes. 
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Mistress Kitty (seated between O’Hara and Stafford at the end 
of the tuble, while Lord Verney and Sir Jasper faced each other), 
continued, unmoved, to sip her fragrant brew and cocked her 
wicked eye at the new-comers, enjoying the situation prodigiously. 
She luid an arresting hand upon the cuffs of her neighbours, who, 
all polite amazement, were about to spring to their feet. “Keep 
still,” said she, “ keep still and let Sir Jasper and his lady first 
have their little explanation undisturbed. Never intermeddle 
between husband and wife,” she added demurely, “it has always 
been one of my guiding axioms!” 

“ Well, Sir Jasper Standish, these are pretty goings-on!” cried 
Lady Maria, “for a three months’ husband. ... (Hold up, my 
poor dear Julia!) Profligate!” snorted the old lady, boring the 
baronet through with one gimlet eye. “Dissolute wretch! 
highwayman !” 

“T demand,” fluted Lady Standish’s plaintive treble (in her 
gentle obstinate heart she had come to the fixed resolution of 
never allowing Sir Jasper out of her sight again), “I demand to 
be brought back to my mother, and to have an immediate 
separation.” 

“Running away with women out of the streets of Bath !—A 
lady,” (sniff) “ supposed to be engaged to my nevvy! Poor deluded 
boy ——” 

“ And my dearest friend !—oh, Jasper! How could you?” 

Sir Jasper broke in upon his wife’s pipe with the anguished 
roar of the goaded: ‘The devil take me,” cried he, “if I don’t 
think the whole world’s going mad! I elope with the widow 
Bellairs, Lady Maria, ma’am? J treacherous, my Lady? Ha!” 
He positively capered with fury and wounded feeling and general 
distraction, as he drew the incriminating documents from his 
breast, and flourished them, one in each hand, under the very 
nose of his accusers. “ What of Red Curl, madam! What of 
the man who kissed the dimple, madam? what of your lover, 
madam!” 

In his confusion he accidentally hurled the last two demands 
straight in Lady Maria’s face, who with all the indignation of out- 
raged virtue, exclaimed upon her deepest note: 

* Vile slanderer, I deny it!” 

Here Mistress Bellairs deemed the moment ripe for her delicate 
interference. 

“ My lovely Standish,” she cried, “‘ you luok sadly. Indeed I 
fear you will swoon, if you do not sit. Pray, Mr. Stafford, conduct 

my Lady Standish to the arm-chair and make her sip a glass of 
cordial from the bowl yonder.” 
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“Oh, Kitty!” cried Lady Standish, and devoured the widow’s 
face with eager eyes to see whether friend or enemy was heralded 
there. 

“ My dear,” whispered Kitty, “nothing could be going better. 
Sit down, I tell you, and I promise you that in ten minutes you 
will have Sir Jasper on his knees.” 

Then running up to Sir Jasper and speaking with the most 
childlike and deliberate candour : 

“Pray, Sir Jasper,” said she, “and what might you be prating 
of letters and red curls? Strange now,” she looked round the 
company with dewy, guileless eyes, ‘‘ J lost a letter only a day or 
two ago at your house—a,” she dropped her lids with a most 
entrancing little simper, “a rather private letter. I believe I 
must have lost it in dear Julia’s parlour, near the sofa, for I 
remember I pulled out my handkerchief ——” 

“Good God!” said Sir Jasper, hoarsely, and glared at her, all 
doubt, and crushed the letters in his hand. 

“Could you—could you have found it, Sir Jasper, I wonder ? 
Mercy on me! And then this morning... ’tis the strangest 
thing . . . I get another letter, another rather private letter, and 
after despatching a few notes to my friends, for the life of me, 
I could not find the letter any more! And I vow I wanted it, for 
I had scarce glanced at it.” 

“Oh, Mistress Bellairs!” cried Sir Jasper. “Tell me,” cried he 
panting, “ what did these letters contain ?” 

“La!” said she, “ what a question to put to a lady!” 

“For God’s sake, madam!” said he, and in truth he looked 
piteous. 

“Then, step apart,” said she, “and for dear Julia’s sake I will 
confide in you, as a gentleman.” 

She led him to the moonlit window, while all followed them 
with curious eyes—except Verney, who surreptitiously drank his 
punch, and slid away from the table, with the fear of his aunt in 
his heart. And now Mistress Kitty hung her head, looked exceed- 
ingly bashful and exceedingly coy. She took up a corner of her 
dainty flowered gown and plaited it in her fingers. 

“Was there,” she asked, “ was there anything of the description 
of a—of a trifling lock of hair, in the first letter—’twas some- 
what of an auburn hue?” 

“ Confusion !” exclaimed the baronet, thrust the fateful letters 
into her hand, and turning on his heel, stamped his foot, muttering 
furiously: “Curse the fool that wrote them, and the feather-head 
that dropped them!” 

“And what of the fool that picked them up and read them?” 
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whispered Mistress Kitty’s voice in his ears, sharp as a slender 
stiletto. 

She looked him up and down with a fine disdainful mockery. 

“Why will you men write?” said she meaningly. “ Letters 
are dangerous things! ” 

He stood convicted, without a word. 

“La! what a face!” she cried aloud now. “I protest you 
quite frighten me. And how is it you are not overjoyed, Sir 
Jasper? Here is your Julia proved whiter than the driven snow 
and more injured than Griselidis, and you not at her feet!” 

“ Where is she?” said Sir Jasper, half strangled by contending 
emotions. 

“Why, there, in that arm-chair in the ingle-nook.” 

Mistress Kitty smoothed her restored treasures quite tenderly, 
folded them neatly and slipped them into the little brocade bag 
that hung at her waist. 

* * * * * 

“Indeed, Lady Standish,” said Mr. Stafford—“ a glass of punch 
will do you no harm.” 

“Punch?” echoed Lady Maria—then turning fiercely on her 
nephew: “ What, my Lord!” said she, “ would your mother say ? 
Why you are positively reeking with the dissolate fumes!” 

“My dear Lady Maria,” interposed the urbane Stafford, “a mere 
cordial, a grateful fragrance to heighten the heart after fatigue 
and emotions, a sovereign thing, madam, against the night air— 
the warmest antidote. A sip of it, I assure you, would vastly 
restore you.” 

“J,” she said, “I, drink with the profligate and the wanton! 
The deceiving husband and the treacherous friend!” She gave 
the fiercer refusal for that she felt so strongly in her old bones 
the charm of his description. 

“Pooh, pooh! my dear ladies, if that is all,” said Mr. Stafford, 
“then, egad, let the glass circulate at once! Indeed, your 
La’ship,” turning to Lady Standish, “so far from our good Jasper 
having anything to say to Mistress Bellairs’ presence here to- 
night, let me assure you that he and I set out alone at an early 
hour this evening, with no other object but to be of service to 
your ladyship—whom your anxious husband had been led to 
believe was likely to come this way . . . somewhat—ah—unsuit- 
ably escorted as he thought.” 

Then he bent down and whispered into Lady Standish’s pretty 
ear (which she willingly enough lent to such consoling assur- 
ances): “As for your friend,” he went on, “our delightful if 


Volatile Bellairs—she came here with a vastly different person to 
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Sir Jasper: poor O’Hara yonder—who’s drinking all the punch! 
She will tell you herself how it happened. ... But, gracious 
stars, my dear Lady Maria, have you not yet been given a glass 
of the—of Mr. O’Hara’s restorative ! ” 

“ Allow me,” cried Kitty, who, having just settled Sir Jasper’s 
business for him, had now freedom to place her energies else- 
where. “ Dearest Lady Maria—how sweet of you to join us in 
our little reconciliation feast!” She took a brimming glass from 
O’Hara’s hands and held it, with a winning smile, for Lady Maria’s 
acceptance. 

“Madam!” responded the matron, scowled, drew her voluminous 
skirts together and became impenetrably deaf. 

“ Ah,” cried the widow on her topmost notes, “ Madam, how I 
should have revered such a relative as yourself! Next to the joy 
of calling my Lord Verney’s mother, my mother, would have 
been that of calling his aunt, my aunt! But the dream is over, 
Lord Verney and I can never be more to each other than we are 
now.” 

“Eh?” the Dowager recovered her hearing. ‘“ What's that, 
what’s that, nevvy ?” 

“°Tis alas, true,” said Lord Verney, with great demureness, 
“Mistress Bellairs has given me back my word.” 

“Forgive me, dear Lady Maria,” trilled the widow. 

“Mercy on us!” ejaculated the old lady; then, as if uncon- 
sciously, groped for the glass in Mistress Kitty’s hand. 

“Sit down, sit down all!” cried Mistress Bellairs. Stafford 
echoed with a jovial shout. There was a call for a fresh bowl. 
O’Hara’s eyes began to dance, his tongue to resume its glibness. 
And Lady Maria was surprised to find how long her tumbler 
took to empty, but, curiously, never failed to be looking the other 

way when Mistress Bellairs with tenderest solicitude plied the 
silver ladle in her direction. 

“T hope,” said the ancient lady, now wreathed in smiles, “I 
hope that Mr. O’Hara’s cordial is not really stronger than Madeira 
wine—which my physician, that charming Sir George, says is all 
I ought to drink.” 

“Madeira?” cried Mr. O’Hara, “ Madeira wine is a very fair 
drink . . . it is a fine stirring dhrink. But ’tis apt, I’m afraid, to 
heat the blood overmuch. Now Claret...?” he went on, pursuing 
the thesis, “ Claret’s the wine for gentlemen—only for the divil of 
a way it has of lying cold upon the stomach .. . after four or five 
bottles. ... Do I hear you say: ‘Port,’ over there, Tom me 
boy? Ill not deny but that Port has qualities, it’s strong, it’s 
mellow—but it’s heavy. It sends a fellow to sleep, and that’s a 
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tirrible bad mark against it; for ’tis near as bad for a man to 
sleep when he has a bottle going, as when he has a lady coming. 
Then there’s Champagne for you: there's exhilaration in cham- 
pagne, ’tis the real tipple for a gentleman when he’s alone— 
in a téte-a-téte—but "tis not the wine for great company. 
Now, my dear friends,” said O’Hara, stirring his new brew with 
the touch of a past master, “if you want to know a wine that 
combines the fire of the Madeira with the elegance of the Claret, 
the power and mellowness of the Port with the exhilaration of the 
Champagne—there’s nothing in the world can compare to a fine 
screeching bowl of Brandy Punch!” 


Scenz XXIV. 


Wuen Mistress Kitty had sipped half a glass with great show 
of relish and rakishness, and Lady Standish, under protest, had 
sucked a few spoonfuls; when Lady Maria, stuck in the middle of 
her fourth helping, protested that she really could not finish the 
tumbler and forthwith began to show signs of incoherence and 
somnolence; when O’Hara broke into snatches of song, and Lord 
Verney began to make calf’s eyes afresh at the lost Mistress 
Kitty ; when Sir Jasper, hanging round his wife’s chair, showed 
unequivocal signs of repentance and a longing for reconciliation, 
and Stafford himself became more pointed in his admiration of 
Mistress Kitty and a trifle broader in his jests than was quite 
consistent with his usual breeding ; the little widow deemed it, at 
last, time to break up the party. 

There was a vast bustle, a prodigious ordering and counter- 
ordering. 

“Never mind me,” whispered Stafford, ever full of good humour 
and tact, into Sir Jasper’s ear, “take your wife home, man, I’ll 
sleep here if needs be.” 

“Not a foot,” asserted O’Hara, apparently quite sober, and 
speaking with the most pleasant deliberation in the world, “ not 
a foot will I stir from this place, so long as there is a lemon left.” 

“The cursed scoundrel,” cried Lord Verney, babbling with 
fury as he returned from the stables, “the scoundrel, Spicer, has 
driven off with my curricle!” 


“Then shall we be a merry trio to drink daylight in,” said 
Stafford, and cheered. 
“Come, dear Lady Maria,” said Kitty. “I shall take care of 


you. I will give you a seat in my chaise; we shall drive home 
together.” 
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“Certainly, my dear, certainly,” mumbled the dowager; “ who 
is that remarkably agreeable person?” she requested to know of 
Stafford in her prodigiously audible whisper. ‘My dear,” she 
turned again to Kitty, “I like you wonderfully. I cannot quite 
remember your name, my dear, but we will go home together.” 

“Dear, dear Lady Maria!” cried Mistress Kitty, honey sweet. 
“My Lord Verney, give your arm to your revered relative—mind 
you lead her carefully,” she said, with all the imps in her eyes 
dancing, “for I fear Mr. Stafford’s cordial has proved a little 
staggering—after the night air! And warn her ladyship’s 
attendant to be ready to escort us back in my carriage.” 

Then, taking advantage of Sir Jasper’s abseonce—that gentleman 
might even then be heard cursing his sleepy servants in the yard 
—Mistress Kitty ran over to Lady Standish, who stood wistful and 
apart at the ingle-nook. 

“ My dear,” she murmured, “ the game is in your hands.” 

* Ah, no!” returned the other. “Oh, Kitty, you have been an 
evil counsellor!” 

“Ts this your gratitude?” retorted Kitty, and pinched her 
friend with vicious little fingers. ‘“ Why, woman, your husband 
never thought so much of you in his life as he does now! Why, 
there has never been so much fuss made over you since you were 
born. Are these your thanks ?” 

“Qh, for the moment when I can fly to his bosom and tell him 
all! My foolish endeavour to make him jealous, my sinful 
pretence that he had a rival in my heart!” 

“What?” exclaimed the widow, and her whisper took all the 
emphasis of a shriek. “Fly to his bosom? Then I have done 
with you! Bring him to his knees you mean, madam. Tell him 
all? Tell him all, forsooth, let him know you have made a fool 
of him, all for nothing ; let him think that you had never had an 
idea beyond pining for his love; that no other man ever thought 
of you, that he has never had a rival, never will have one, that 
you are merely his own uninteresting Julia whom nobody wants. 
Why, Lady Standish, ’tis laying down the arms when the battle 
is yours. Sheer insanity! Prodigious, prodigious!” cried 
Mistress Kitty. “Is it possible that you and I are of the 
same sex?” 

Bewildered, yet half convinced, Lady Standish listened and 
wondered. 

“Be guided by me,” whispered Kitty again. “Indeed, my dear, 
I mean well by you. Keep your secret if you love your husband. 
Keep it more preciously than you would keep your youth and 
your beauty ; for I tell you ’tis now your most valuable possession. 
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Here,” said she, and took a letter from her famous bag and thrust 
it into Julia’s hands, “here is what will bring him to his knees! 
Oh, what a game you have upon this drive home if you know how 
to play it!” 

“ What is this, now?” cried Lady Standish. 

“Hush!” ordered Kitty, and clapped her friend’s hand over the 
letter. ‘“ Promise, promise! Here comes your lord!” 

Sir Jasper had approached them as she spoke; he now bowed 
confusedly and took his wife’s hand. But: 

“A word in your ear,” said Mistress Kitty, arresting him as 
they were about to pass out. “A word in your ear, sir. Ifa man 
has a treasure at home he would keep for himself, he will do well 
to guard it! An unwatched jewel, my good sir, invites thieves. 
Good-night! ” 

” ” * * * 

And now in the great room of the Bear Inn were left only 
three: the two gallant gentlemen, O'Hara and Stafford, and 
Mistress Kitty. 

Mistress Kitty’s game had been successfully played out; and 
yet the lady lingered. 

“Good night,” she began, then shot a glance at Stafford. “I 
wonder,” she said innocently, “if my carriage be ready, and 
whether Lady Maria is well installed ?” 

“T will see,” said Stafford simply, and vanished. 

O’Hara stood by the table, slowly dipping the ladle into the 
punch and absently pouring the liquor back into the bowl again. 
She sidled round to him. 

“Denis!” said she. 

He turned his wildly-bright eyes upon her, but made no answer. 

“T’m going back,” said she, and held ont her hand. 

He carefully put down the ladle, took the tips of her little 
fingers and kissed them. But his hands and his lips were cold. 

“Glory be to God,” said he, “it’s a grand game you played 
with me ... the Bath Comedy entirely, Kitty.” 

Then he dropped her hand and took up the punch-ladle again 
with downcast looks. 

“Will you not give me your arm to my carriage?” said she, 
after a slight pause. 

“Ah, Kitty, sure haven’t you broke my heart for me, and has 
not the punch robbed me of my legs!” 

His wild bright eyes were deeply sad as he turned them on her, 
and he was pale as death. 

She drew back quickly, frowned, hesitated, frowned again, and 
then brightened up once more. 
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“Then, sir,” said she, “when your legs are restored to you, 
pray let them conduct your heart round to my lodgings, and we 
shall see what can be done towards mending it.” 

She dropped him a curtsey and was gone. 

As Stafford folded her into the chaise, he whispered : 

“Tf ever J have a chance of running away with you, Kitty, I'll 


take very good care not to let you know which road I mean to 
choose !” 


* * * * * 


Scene XXY. 


As the carriage rolled homewards, on the Bath Road, Lady 
Standish, both hands folded over the mysterious letter, sat staring 
out of the window with unseeing eyes. The dawn had begun to 
break upon a cloudless sky; the air was chill and brisk; mists 
wreathed white scarves over the fields. She felt conscious in 
every fibre of her being that Sir Jasper was eagerly contemplating 
her in the cold grey light. Heart and brain were in a turmoil; 
the anguish, the violent emotions, the successive scenes of the last 
forty-eight hours passed again before her mind like a phantasma- 
goria. Partly because of Mistress Bellairs’ advice and partly 
because of a certain womanly resentment, which, gentle as she 
was, still reared itself within her, she did not even cast a look 
upon her husband, but sat mutely, gazing at the land. Presently 
she became aware that he had slid an arm behind her waist. She 
trembled a little, but did not turn to him. 

‘‘ Julia,” said he, in a muffled uncertain tone, “ Julia, I—I have 
done you injustice.” Then, for jealousy is as ill to extinguish as 
a fire that smoulders, a flame of the evil passion leaped up again 
with him. “ But you must admit,” said he, “that I had cause. 
Your own words, I may say your own confession——” 

Lady Standish turned her head, lifted heavy lids and for a 
moment fixed upon him the most beautiful eyes in the world. 

“ Nay,” said she, “I made no confession.” Her tongue trembled 
upon other protestations, yet Kitty’s warning carried the day. 

“Tell me,” said he, and bent to her, “tell me was it Lord 
Verney after all? ” 

Lady Standish again raised her eyes to his face, and could such 
a thing have been possible in a creature, whose very being was all 
tenderness, he would have sworn that in her gaze there was 
contempt. 

“Sir Jasper,” said she, “it never was Lord Verney!” And 
then she added: “ Has there not been enough of this?” 
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As she spoke she moved her hands and involuntarily looked 
down at the letter she held. Then she sat as if turned to stone. 
The letter was in Sir Jasper’s writing and addressed to Mistress 
Bellairs ! 

“ What have you there ?” cried he. 

“Nay,” said she, “I know not, for ’tis not my letter. But 
you will know.” And she held it up to him, and her hand did not 
tremble, yet was a cold fear upon her. “ You wrote it,” she said. 
He stared and his countenance changed, utter discomposure fell 
upon him. 

“Julia,” cried he, “Julia, upon my honour! I swear ’twas 
nothing, less than nothing, a mere idle bit of gallantry—a jest!” 
As he spoke he fell upon one knee in the chaise, at her feet. 

“Then I may read it?” said she. 

“ Ah, Julia!” cried he, and encircled her with his arms. She 
felt the straining eagerness of his grasp, she felt his heart beat 
stormily. With a sudden warmth she knew that after all his love 
was hers, 

Then she had an inspiration worthy of a cleverer woman, but 
love has his own geniuses. She disengaged herself from his 
embrace and put the letter into his hand. 

“Take it,” said she. 

“ Julia,” he cried and shook from head to foot, and the tears 
sprang to his eyes, “I never gave her a serious thought. I vow I 
hate the woman.” 

“Then tear it up,” said Lady Standish, with’a superhuman 
magnanimity that almost turned her faint. 

He rose and tore the letter into shreds quickly, lest she should 
repent, and flung them out of the window. She watched the 
floating pieces flutter and vanish. In her secret soul she said to 
herself: 


% 

‘Mistress Bellairs and I shall be very good friends at a 
distance !” 

Her husband was kneeling at her feet again. 

“ Angel,” cried he pleadingly, and once more she was in his 
arms ; and yet his jealous heart kept growling within him, like a 
surly dog that will not be silenced. “Julia,” said he in her ear, 
“but one word, one word, my love! Julia, is there anyone, 
anything between us?” 

“Oh, that,” she said, and smiled archly, “ that, sir, you must dis- 
cover for yourself.” Her head sank on his shoulder as she spoke. 

“You torture me!” he murmured. But she knew that he had 


never kissed her with such passion in all his life before. 
* * * * * 





464 THE BATH COMEDY. 


As her chaise followed on the road, some hundred yards or so 
behind Sir Jasper’s, Mistress Bellairs, sitting beside Lady Maria 
(who snored the whole way with rhythmic steadiness) gazed 
across the livid fields towards the low horizon where the slow 
fires of dawn were pulsing into brightness. She was in deeply 
reflective mood. 

In her excited, busy brain she revolved many important 
questions and weighed the gains and losses in her game of “ Love 
and Hazard” with all the seriousness of the gambler homeward 
bound after a heavy night. 

“At least,” she thought upon a little sigh, with some com- 
placency, “I did a vastly good turn to my Lady Standish. But 
the woman is a fool, if a sweet one, and fools are past permanent 
mending. I did well,” thought she, “to condemn the Calf—there 
is no doubt of that.” She glanced at Lady Maria’s withered 
countenance, unlovely and undignified in her stupor—— “The 
menagerie would have been the death of me, promptly. ... But, 
my poor O’Hara! How could I ever have called him a cucumber? 
There was love for the taking, now—yet no! Worshipper, vastly 
well; but husband? not for me, not for me! Bless me,” she cried 
to herself testily ; “is a womun to have no choice between mid- 
winter, green spring, or the dog days? IfI ever allow myself to 
be abducted again, ‘twill be with your Man of the World—one with 
palate enough to relish me without wanting to swallow me at a 
gulp.” 

She paused in her train of thought to laugh at the recollection’ 
of Mr. Stafford’s parting speech. “There is an easy heart for 
you!” she murmured. “A gallant gentleman, with as pretty a 
wit as O'Hara himself, and every whit as good a leg. Perhaps,” 
thought Mistress Kitty, yawned and grew sleepy; nodded her 
delicate head; dreamed then a little dream and saw a silver Beau 
in the moonlight, and woke up with a smile. The spires of Bath 
Cathedral pierced silver-grey through a golden mist; far beneath 
her gaze, as the chaise began to tip the crest of the great hill, 
like a silver ribbon ran the river. ‘“ Perhaps... We shall see,” 
said the widow. 


THE END. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


Vol. 119, No. 471, for February 1900, p. 242, line 33. By a lapsus calami 
Maginn appears here instead of Mahony, as will be seen from the words 
in the bracket following the name. 





